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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to kim, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss cr injury he cannot hold 
himseif responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of accefiance. Lhe name and 
adazess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 
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IIE necromancy to which we refer in the heading of 
this article is neither that of the conjurer nor of the 
spiritualist, but of the man of science. He it is who 
discovers to us what the people of an older time would 
have called miracles, though the example before our mind 

at the moment sounds a very prosaic one—viz., that of the dogfish. 
This creature has by fishermen long been regarded as an irre- 
deemable pest, sent into the world not for the benefit, but for the 
chastisement, of mankind. It has played havoc with much of 
the fish on the South Coast, especially in the waters of the 
Cornish fishers. Among fish the place accorded to it may 
be likened to the mountains of refuse that used to rise beside 
our coal-mines; but in the latter case we remember what 
happened. The man of science, gazing meditatively at this mass 
of what the world called refuse, gradually beheld a vision of 
things of the greatest use, and of the greatest beauty, rising 
from it. Practical men realised that he was no mere dreamer ; 
that what had lain like a burden on the earth, of no advantage to 
human beings, really contained potentialities of untold wealth. 
To-day in every manufacture the by-product is of the very greatest 
importance. In many undertakings the margin of profit is derived 
almost exclusively from it, so that the manufacturer lives 
to-day on what his predecessor tossed aside as worthless. This 
may seem to be a very long way from dogfish, but in reality the 
subjects are very closely connected. 

’ The dogfish has been submitted for consideration to Dr. 
Thorpe, a_ well-known Government analyst, and he has 
proceeded with a skill worthy of the profession to which 
he belongs to demonstrate that the dogfish, instead of 
remaining a nuisance and a trouble, may henceforth become 
in all probability a source of profit to the fishermen. He 
was asked in the first place by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to deal with the eggs. He describes them as of cylin- 
drical shape with tapering ends, and varying in length from over 
5in. to over 8in. with a breadth of about 14in., the average weight 
being 3°60z. It is unnecessary for us to repeat here his analysis 
of their composition. But we will enumerate the component 
parts, which are water, albumen, fatty matter and mineral sub- 
stances. He boiled the eggs and found that when they were cooked 
they were not unlike the hard-boiled eggs of the ordinary hen, 
though the yolk was of so very light a yellow that it might almost 
be described as cream colour. The fastidious might object to a 
very pronounced fishy odour that they give out, but many do not 
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find this odour and flavour objectionable in sea-fowl, and where 
that is so he says that the eggs would prove wholesome and highiy 
nutritious food. But if they were not eaten there are many uses 
to which they could be put. They would supply egg albumen «s 
it is used in several branches of the calico-printing trade, and in 
France for dressing certain fine feathers. Thus you have ore 
by-product in albumen. Another is oil, which in Dr. Thorpe’s 
opinion can be easily disposed of. He suggests that it would he 
specially suitable for currying and dressing leather. It mig! 
become an ingredient in soft soap, and if refined and purifi 
it “might possibly prove as useful medicinally as cod-liver oil.’ 
Obviously, then, the eggs of the dogfish are valuable, and if th 
fishermen can turn them into solid cash it will be no longc; 
necessary to consider those destructive processes which hay = 
been proposed as a means of getting rid of dogfish. The dang: 
attending such measures, and the injury to the other inhabitan. ; 
of the water incidental to their application, have hitherto been tk : 
restraining elements. With Dr. Thorpe’s report the Board \ 
Agriculture and Fisheries has printed a very interestin 
paper. It is an extract from the thirty-eighth annual repo 
of the Canadian Departments of Marine and Fisheries, an 
it tells us what has been done with the dogfish in Canad 
The ingenuity of the Colonists has not in vain tried to pi 
the carcase of the dogfish to account. By means of brusher 
digesters, pressers, cookers, oil-extractors and dredgers it h: ; 
turned out a manure which in common speech is called fis 
scrap, but which is convertible into guano. It is stated that th ; 
by-product is in so much demand that the fishermen actual 
find it profitable to catch dogfish. They can eat the creature, to: , 
and we are informed that it has been pronounced palatable | y 
those who ought to know, and it is hoped to put canned dogfis 
on the market. It is desirable that it should be labell« 
canned dogfish, and not sold to the public under any misleadin : 
title. Thus it is fairly evident that a little energy and enterpri:: 
on the part of the fishermen and those who look after the 
interests will turn what has been previously only a source 
loss to them into a means of earning an addition to thei: 
livelihood. Should this cccur science will have added one mor 
triumph to the many achieved by it during the latter half of the 
jast century and the beginning of this. 

We live in an age that has become so accustomed to scientifi 
discovery that a new one is taken very much as a matter 0! 
course. Weare apt at the same time to forget that, swift as 
progress has been with certain discoveries, which, as it were, gayi 
the key-note to modern research, it followed a long period o 
comparative inaction. For centuries people went on doing things 
exactly as they had been done for centuries before. The materials 
at their disposal were in many cases utterly wasted, destroyed by 
fire, cast into river or sea, or piled up in unsightly heaps. Now 
there seems to be scarcely anything that cannot be transformed 
by the skill of the man of science, which is a weapon much more 
potent than was the wand of the conjurer in the past. Nor does the 
modern necromancer see any end to his labours. What has been 
done is little more than an earnest of what may yet be achieved in 
the future. There isstill rubbish enough for which usescan be found, 
anda time may come, if not in our generation, at least to a generation 
following closely upon us, when science may be called upon to 
perform the most important of all duties, and that is to provide a 
food supply. Statisticians have calculated that, in the course of 
half a century, if the human race continues to multiply at its 
present rate, the supply of wheat will not be sufficient to feed it. 
Should wheat fail to meet the demand, it is evident that depend- 
ence will have to be placed upon the power of science to discover 
some kind of concentrated food that will take its place. And 
surely this is not too much to hope. It will not bs a greater deed 
than to have chained the lightning. The discovery of a method of 
transmitting messages without the usual apparatus of telegraph) 
was an exceedingly important step forward. Here was 
wonder surpassing that related of the sorcery of eld. Even 
life itself, long has evaded the research of the chemist, and to 
the microscopist is but now, in the opinion of many, yielding up it- 
secret, and it may be that the dream of theastrologers of old ma: 
be realised in the hands of the modern man of science, so thai 
life may be indefinitely prolonged, if not by such an elixir as th 
Rosicrucians believed in, yet by means that will commend them- 
selves to judgment and reason. 
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Our Portratt Illustration. 


~\ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mergare 

; Duckworth and her little son. Lady Margaret is 
daughter of the late Earl of Carnarvon, and her marriage t 
Mr. George Herbert Duckworth took place in 1904. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be grante 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to hii, 
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VIDENTLY a very great deal of interest has been 
aroused by the analysis of butter which we pub- 
lished last week. The subject is recognised as an 
important one, but some of our correspondents are 
evidently under a misapprehension. They think of 

he ordinary shop butter, while we had taken pains to deal 
nly with the very best samples procurable. The question of 
butter for the multitude is quite a different one, and we hope to 
deal with it also, but on that aspect of the question something 
very different will have to be said. If the choicest butter does 
not come out very satisfactorily, it may be taken as granted that 
that which is sold in shops to the labouring and lower middle 
classes is a hundred times worse. There we get into the region 
of dishonesty. The cheap butters are not only made under 
insanitary conditions, and by people who will not give the time 
and attention necessary to turn out a clean and pure article, but 
they are only too frequently made up of inferior fat and other 
substances, while to cloak over his many transgressions the 
butter-maker adds a colouring matter that conceals the flaws 
and gives the butter a resemblance to that which it is not. 


But this, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, is another 
story. It was impossible for us to deal with more than one 
point at a time, and it was felt that even that could not be 
exhausted in a single article. Our analyst is continuing his 
investigation on other samples that have been forwarded to him, 
as it seemed to us of great importance to show the composition 
of the butter used at places which make it a point to provide the 
public with the best to eat and drink. In many departments they 
achieve their ambition triumphantly, but they have not yet 
educated the English palate into an appreciation of the finest 
and most delicious butter. They buy what is called the 
best, from a merchant who sells the same quality to many 
other customers, and this best will not bear comparison with the 
finest produced in England, because that comes from a single 
dairy, and is not subject to any blending process. Be it under- 
stood that we have no wish to run down foreign or colonial 
dairies. In Normandy and in New Zealand there are individuals 
who make butter comparable with that found in any other part of 
the world, but then this butter never reaches the English con- 
sumer exactly as it leaves the dairy. In order to get rid of any 
special characteristics lots from a variety of dairies are mixed 
together so as to produce that uniformity which is even as the 
blessed word Mesopotamia to the English grocer. 





Few who have studied his actions would care to deny that 
the Emperor William has lived a full and strenuous life. In 
consequence the philosophy he has built up cannot fail to interest 
others. It is briefly expounded in a conversation with Dr. Ludwig 
Ganghofer, for the publication of which permission has been 
given. In one or two novel words we find the key to the Kaiser’s 
theory of life. One is “‘ Reichsverdrossenheit.” It was invented 
some years ago, but already has appeared in some of the 
dictionaries, where its meaning is somewhat akin to the Latin 
phrase which means “ despairing of the Republic,” or, as one of 
the foreign correspondents interprets it, it means disappointment, 
dejection and despondency with regard to the German Empire. 
Against this feeling the Emperor vigorously protests. Like the 
rest of us, he has his moments of dejection and melancholy, but 
he has found the truth of Carlyle’s favourite axiom, ‘to labour 
is to pray.” 


Another word that the Emperor used is one that has been 
applied to himself, ‘‘ Reisekaiser,” ‘‘the travelling Emperor,” 
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whereat the ungodly may perhaps curl his lip and point to the 
relation between the travelling Linpercr and tne travelling show- 
man; but the Emperor hasa very sane and wise reason to give for 
his wanderings. Just as many people in England do not know the 
beauties of their own country, so he says that Germany to nambers 
of his subjects is an undiscovered land, and it is his delight to 
come on something that has as yet been unexploited. When he 
extends his travel it is to take counsel from the wise and 
powerful of other countries. Thus work and recreation are 
mingled together in his life. Perhaps the account of it reads only 
as if it were an ideal. Whoever tries to divide his days by rule 
encounters many disturbing elements, but, still, that does not 
detract from the solace and comfort of having an ideal and 
striving to live up to it. 
VOX FRUSTRATUR HIANTES. 
O who can match his hope with words, 
Or turn his dreams to song, 
Or with the flying colours snare 
The flying joy for long? 
We cast the coloured nets of art, 
But still the prey breaks through: 
Life mocks us dancing radiant by, 
“Poor fools, what is’t ye do? 
Not words or sounds or colowrs hold 
The mystery of my truth: 
That triumphs in the running blood 
In the wild veins of youth. 
Song dies before it comes to birth, 
Art fades, its light defiled; 
Ah ! thwarted souls, your toil and pain 


Pears but a stillborn child.” 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


The answer which Lord Carrington made to a question put 
by Lord Harris in the House of Lords on gooseberry mildew 
was not by any means satisfactory. It was to the effect that the 
Department of Agriculture has no power to prohibit the importa- 
tion of diseased stocks, to detain them for inspection, to seize or 
to destroy them. He could not state the quantity or value of 
the bushes imported, although he hopes to remedy this in future. 
What his Department promised to do was to communicate with 
the nurserymen and warn them of the danger of importing fruits 
and bushes from countries where the disease was known to exist. 
But the protection it offered is small indeed compared with that 
given by foreign countries. Anyone who sends flowers or fruit 
trees to France will soon find out that effective means are taken 
to prevent the importation into the country of anything that is 
likely to produce disease among the grape vines. The question 
is very closely related to one which we raised the other week in 
these pages, viz., the testing of seeds brought into this‘country. In 
these days, when pests both of an animal and of a vegetable kind 
are so frequently imported, it becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see to the health and purity of the seeds and plants 
brought into our ports. 





A correspondent has directed our attention, a propos of certain 
comments we made on public and private slaughter-houses, to a 
report of the meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, where 
the subject was thoroughly discussed. Mr. Kidner, who intro- 
duced it, said the moment public abattois were established a 
very large proportion of the trade, if not the whole of it, would 
refuse to go to them because of the cost that would be involved, 
which would make it impossible for the home producers to com. 
pete with the foreigners. That seemed to be the essence of the 
objection which the whole Chamber entertained to the pro- 
posal made by Sir James Crichton-Browne. But Mr. Kidner 
directed attention to the grave necessity that exists for a thorough 
inspection of all dead meat brought into this country. It Is, 
therefore, tolerably clear that the proposal to establish public 
abattoirs will meet with very strong opposition from the English 
farmers and the English butchers. 





One of the reasons why the law with regard to manorial and 
common rights always seems so curious, is that the rights in most 
cases were given at a remote date when comiparative values were 
very different from what they are to-day. last week the agent 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, lord of the manor of the Hundred of 
Knightlow Cross in Warwickshire, collected ‘at daybreak,” for 
the Duke, the sum of gs. 4d. in “ wroth silver,” being the annual 
payment to the manorial lord from no less than twenty-seven 
parishes. Then followed a breakfast and drinking of the Duke’s 
health; and if this was all paid for out of the surf collected, one 
wonders how large the balance was which the agent, who had 
been up at daybreak, credited to his employer. The meaning of 
it all is, of course, that in the days when this payment was 
instituted it represented a value in exchange quite disproportionate 
to its small value now. 
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The case is a good deal the same in regard to other rights 
of the commonal and manorial kind. In one or two of the 
districts which used to be under the forest laws a good deal of 
misunderstanding exists at the present moment as to the rights 
of owners of warrens, or freeholds within the forest boundaries, to 
participate, or not to participate, in the commonal privileges. 
In very many cases these warrens or tracts fenced off from the 
forest were originally given as freeholds to lords of the manor in 
exchange for a surrender of all their manorialand commonal rights. 
Since that exchange was made, it has naturally happened that many 
of these freeholds have been sold and passed from one owner to 
another, and at the present moment the owners of many of them, 
seeing their neighbours with common rights, are making a great 
clamour, saying that they ought to have the same rights, and 
entirely ignoring the fact (perhaps being in genuine ignorance of 
it) that it was only by the formal relinquishment of these rights 
that any freehold tenure of the property for which they are now 
claiming them ever came into being. According to the present 
scale of values it is not very easy to realise that the manorial 
rights to venison, timber and stone, litter and pasture could ever 
have been equivalent to the freehold of many acres, but there is 
no doubt that it used to be so, or the exchange would not have 
been effected. 


J 


The creation of professorships of ‘* Protozoology” marks a 
new epoch in the application of human science to human needs. 
Professor E. A. Minchin, who has just been appointed to the 
chair at the Lister Institute, gave his inaugural address at the 
London University on November 15th, before a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering of scientists. The address, though brief, 
was a most admirable summary of the aims of this new science. 
** Protozoology,”” he remarked, ‘‘ is a new star in the galaxy of the 
sciences,” and is concerned with the study of the simplest living 
organisins, with especial reference to those which produce 
disease in men and animals. Till recently it was supposed that 
bacteria alone were concerned in this fell work; but within the 
last few years it has been found that some of the greatest ills 
that flesh is heir to are caused by parasitic protozoa. For the 
most part these microscopic creatures, which represent the 
lowliest of living things, among which the familiar ‘*amaeba” 
and the beautitui ‘ bell-animalculz,” may be cited as examples, 
lead perfectly honest lives, but a few, as with higher animals, 
have become parasitic ; and to their agency we owe such scourges 
as malaria, red-water fever and sleeping sickness. 


The tracing out of the life histories of these minute organisms 
is one of extreme difficulty, demanding a vast knowledge and 
infinite patience and resource, for these “parasites have, in the 
course of their development, to pass through more than one host, 
that of the dreaded sleeping sickness, for example, undergoing 
a part of this development in the tsetse-fly, and malaria in 
mosquitoes. Thus it becomes necessary to make an exhaustive 
study of these insects, and the way in which they become infected 
and in turn spread infection. In the course of his address 
Professor Minchin pointed out the fallacy of supposing that the 
work of the biologist should be confined to purely utilitarian ends; 
had this been done, indeed, in the past, the discoveries of to-day 
would have been impossible; for we must interpret the facts of 
parasitism through what is known of more normal forms, and 
this knowledge we owe to those whose labours were spent solely 
for the sake of knowledge. 


Dr. Osler is one of the most capable thinkers and students 
of the day, and his lecture last Saturday on the care of the body 
deserves close attention. But it will not be very acceptable to 
the gourmet, for Dr. Osler makes no compromise. He is all for 
the simple life and the plainest living possible. He would like 
the inhabitants of Great Britain to make a huge experiment— 
that is to lock away all alcoholic liquors for twelve months 
and notice the effect. He does not mean that the wine would be 
better for keeping, but that the health of the race would be so 
immeasurably improved by this period of abstention that the 
battle of the total abstainer would be won for ever. Nor is he 
in the slightest degree more favourable to tobacco. His opinion 
is that, if it were cast into the sea, it would do less harm to 
the fishes than to the human race. This sounds very thorough- 
going and logical. At the same time, those whose views do not 
tend to extremes will be apt to take the advice with a grain of salt. 
Physics and metaphysics are curiously mingled in the human 
composition, and those who have lived, as so many of us have, 
worried and troubled lives, are well aware of benefits derived 
from alcohol and tobacco that escape medical investigation. 
Supposing that men were living like vegetables in the open 
field, without any care except for health, such advice as Dr. 
Osler’s would be the best possible; but if they are toiling and 
striving to achieve great and worthy ambitions, they are com- 
pelled to live a more or less artificial life that requires artificial 
aids. 
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The human mind has always been divided on the subject of 
memorials. ‘To many men it is the dearest object of ambition to 
leave a name that will be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and countless numbers have lived a hard and strenuous life 
with no other object. But others are content to go down to the 
dust and fall into complete oblivion. The late Mr. Herring wou'd 
appear to have belonged to the latter order. A proposal was 
made by one of our weekly contemporaries to start a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a kind of national monument to h , 
memory. But Mr. William Herring has written to the new 
papers imploring that nothing of the kind should be attempte:. 
He says that the proposal is one to which his brother would hay 
greatly objected, and that, if acted on, “it will be quite contra: 
not only to my own wishes, but to the wishes of those who we: : 
my brother's immediate friends and acquaintances.” And as M . 
George Herring during his life never sought in any way to bri 
his name before the public, but, on the contrary, seemed to shrin 
from self-advertisement, it will be an act of the greatest kindne: 
on the part of the public to respect his wishes as they have be« 
explained by his brother. 

RIBBONS OF BROWN. 

Through the mists of grey November 

The loitering ploughs go down, 
Crossing the gold of September 

With trailing ribbons of brown, 
And sad hearts dream of the sowing 

And long for the sumier’s pride— 
But over them, glad in their going, 

The gulls of the Solway glide. 
And it’s Oli! to be done with sighing! 

And Oh! to be free of care 
As the seabirds wheeling and flying 

At the side of yon ploughiman there! 
And I would we could bury trouble 

As deep in Time's furrow-fold 
As the ploughshares bury the stubble 

In the breast of the broken mould! 

WILL’ H. OGILVIk. 


In a charming lecture delivered at Edinburgh last Saturday 
Loid Rosebery made a suggestion which we hope will be acte 
upon. He was speaking about the social clubs that were so 
abundant in the eighteenth and in the early part of the nine 
teenth century, when every man of letters or of social position 
patronised a resort of the kind. Now many of these places 
must have had records of one kind or another, and it is 
Lord LRosebery’s idea that if diligent search were made 
some of them might be unearthed. Were that done the 
results could not fail to throw a welcome light upon the social 
lite of the time. We can fancy what interest would be felt 
even in the wine bills, for no one is able to speak with authority 
on what was drunk. The novelists who deal with the period 
speaks of claret in hogsheads, and the majority have at least one 
ot their characters engaged in contraband trade running in a keg 
of French brandy. ‘These were reputed to be the great drinks of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century, but from the records of the 
poets Ferguson and Burns, it would seem that London porter, 
and the kind of beer called “ tuppenny,” were distinctly in favour 
with the Bohemian class. 


This is only one way in which club records might illuminate 
existence in the Edinburgh and Glasgow of the ’45 or thereabouts. 
But the very lists of names would have an importance now that 
they did not possess during the lifetime of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
It is to be feared, all the same, that what was most valuable in 
club life vanished like the ephemeral thing it was. We allude 
to the merry and noble conversation which has come down to u 
only in snatches and anecdotes. How good it was may be judge: 
by the writings of eighteenth century men, and by the numbe: 
of the best stories extant that still can be traced to this period, 
when Scottish wit and humour were at their zenith. 


Admirers of golf claim for it tnat it is the most healthful anc 
invigorating of pastimes, and the fact of four men, each of then 
over four-score years of age, playing a match together, give: 
countenance to the claim. It would be difficult to mention any 
other game from which it is still possible to gain a mcderat 
amount of pleasure after the passage of that span of years allotte: 
to man by the psalmist. For a man to shoot well after he i: 
seventy is not an unheard-of occurrence. We knew a peer wh 
continued to shoot regularly up to his seventy-sixth birthday, 
but as a rule hand and eye have begun to fail long before that. 
Very old men have been known to fish, but the majority find it 
necessary to take off the creel for the last time ere they have go! 
to what old writers call the grand climacteric. A moderately 
healthy man may, however, continue to play golf in advance 
age. It would be very interesting to know if there are living 
four men of equal age to these golfers who are still able to follow 
their favourite outdoor pastime. 
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ROB ROY’S COUNTRY. 


OTHING could more effectively illustrate the vast 
progress made during the last 200 years in the con- 
dition of the Highlands than the beautiful pictures 
from the Braes of Balquhidder which we show to-day. 
It is difficult to realise the fact that the scenery remains 

xactly the same. Yet the contours of those bare heathery hills, 
be turbulence of the sky and the glitter of the water are 
he permanent elements in the situation. They were scanned by 


ne Highland chiefs whose doings are but half rescued by tradition 
rom oblivion, and by Rob Roy and his followers when they took 


C. £. Walmsley. 





to cattle lifting as a substitute for the more glerious and warlike 
deeds of their predecessors. It is the presence of the shepherds 
and their flocks that emphasises the changes accomplished during 
these long years of progress. Even in Sir Walter Scott’s time it 
was something of a feat to penetrate these regions, though the 
frequent allusions to the birks and braes of the Highlands in Scottish 
songs and ballads afford evidence that there was a civilisation 
there even in very early time. Wecan never forget that a scholar 
renowned throughout Europe was born in a cotitage that stood in 
this district. For it were no impossible feat to walk all the way 


THE TRYSTING TREE. Copyright 








from Duchlyvie to Balquhidder. It says much for the efliciency 
of Scotch educational institutions that in) the seventeenth 
century there was a ladder by which the poorest of the 
sons of labour might mount from his lowly. station to 
consort with the highest in the land. This was eminently 


W. Reid. 


the case with George Buchanan, who, though he remained a poor 
scholar till the end of his days, was, nevertheless, owned asa 
friend by the crowned heads of Europe. Balquhidder Church 
and the churchyard show that the career of George Buchanan 
Was not so extracrdinary as it might appear. There must have 
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THE BRAES OF BALQUHIDDER. 
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been a considerable amount of culture here in those early days 


when the chureh was built. And the old gravestones wer 
certainly not erected to commemorate the burial of peasant 

Sir Walter Scott, who was well qualitied to form an opinion, 
described some of the Highland chiefs as being refined an} 
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cultivated men, who knew something both of the world of letter: 
and of the world of fashion. But it is to be feared that thei: 
unkempt followers had no unfitting representative in the “ Dugak 
crater.” The chief’s “tail’’ must have been made up of suc! 
creatures. We imagine them with shocks of red hair and i 
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indescribable clothing. But life among these hills had 
developed bone and sinew. They were never large men, but 
they were bold and active, using the knife with promptitude 
and the sword with skill, many being ‘pretty fighters” in 
Stevenson’s phrase. Here the attempt to realise their exist- 
ence 1s apt to stop. The social condition of the Highlands up to 
the end of the eighteenth century is not a very inviting 
subject for investigation. There might be rude plenty in the 
homes of the great chiefs, but below the salt abundance 
was not so marked. And where did those squalid followers 
live? They were not at all times in attendance upon the chief, 
and, though Charles II. once remarked that Great Britain 
was the best country in the world to sleep out in all the year 
round, we very much doubt whether the hardiest of them 
could have endured the snows of winter with no shelter save that 
of the chance rock or boulder. They must have had huts, but it 
is noteworthy that time has swept them all away. In England 
it would not be difficult to find a thousand places where houses 
built 400 or 500 years ago by the peasant still exist and have 
been rendered more picturesque by Time and Nature; but the 
Highland clachan or hamlet consisted of rude huts that in most 
cases were destroyed during the lifetime of the tenants. The 
best of them was probably less comfortable than the “auld clay 
biggin” of Robert Burns. No doubt caves were largely 
utilised, but the number of them is not very great. The present 
writer has spent many a long summer day on moor and loch in 
the neighbouring country, without ever failing to search for any 
legendary cave that was said to have been used by Rob Roy or his 
followers. But the number is very small, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that the caves were more used for purposes of con- 
cealment than as dwellings. For the Highlander must have 
been constantly in need of a hiding-place. Wherever he lived he 
was apt to be swooped down upon by more powerful neighbours, 
and in actual fighting he was subject to the fortunes of war, which 
appear to have varied considerably in this time and place. In 
Rob Roy’s day there were, of course, other causes for conceal- 
ment. The arm of the law had begun to penetrate even into 
these wild places, and blackmail could no longer be levied with 
the accustomed impunity. Sir Walter Scott, no doubt, took the 
utmost liberty with the character and life of the hero of his novel. 
But he was true to the spirit of his times, and he introduces us to 
Dugald in prison. It is true that the man had been made a kind 
of warder, but that was owing to the easy-going methods of that 
era. Rob Roy himself pursued the vocation of his forebears 
with increasing danger from the civil authorities. The 
celebrated excursion of Bailie Nicoll Jarvie, Osbaldeston, 
and the inimitable Andrew Fairservice into the Highlands 
was undoubtedly drawn from the novelist’s experience. He had 
made the journey himself, and none of his contemporaries was as 
familiar as he with the nature of the country and the dangers it 
carried. But consider what a picture hegives us. In those days 
the Glaswegian attached as much importance to a journey as far 
as Aberfoyle as we should to a South African expedition. The 
journey was made on horseback, and the distance is not much 
beyond walking power. To-day a train carries you in the course 
of an hour or so. The clachan, as Scott described it, was little 


THE PIKE LAKE 


AM more convinced than ever that the complete pike fisher- 
man must be able to climb trees. My friend says, ‘ Not 

it he can get some fool to doit for him’; but to this I 
demur, as there are generally only two of us, and he has 

never yet offered to climb a tree for my tackle. Last 
Saturday was a drenching day (my friend always brings that 
kind of weather with him to the station), but there was unknown 
water ahead, and after some dreary trudging over the most 
desolate tracts of muddy flats, the keeper’s cottage was reached, 
and we plunged into the wood down to the edge of the water, a 
biggish stretch, with large wooded islands dividing it up into 
channels, which wound in and out most confusedly. Dropping all 
spare tackle and the baits ona gravel walk, we began theday. The 
brushwood and trees behind kept the wind off, and as the water 
was not the least bit thick the rain did not matter. Quite 
short casts covered the channel, and presently my friend’s 
line covered a bough on the opposite side, and from his remarks 
I gathered that flight No. 1 and he had parted company. He 
said he could not see boughs—never could see them, and why 
the fat keeper could not have cut away that particular one years 
ago was a mystery to him—he never did think much of keepers, 
any way. After this we worked up to the end of the water, 
where the gravel path gave place to trees down to the water’s 
edge, and here the other fisherman hada run. He would not come 
again, however, and for the next ten minutes little casts had to 
be twitched out between two tree trunks, with boughs hanging 
far out and low down overhead. Again a yell of disgust reached 
me, and, as the bank was horribly greasy, nearly startled me into 
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more than a collection of mud huts, of which one was a public. 
house. The very custom of putting out a wand at the door to 
show that the public-house was occupied is a touch that 
illustrates the paucity of visitors. To-day, alas! the jerry 
builder has been hard at work at Aberfoyle, and those villas 
dear to the heart of the Glasgow merchant greet your eyes 
as you emerge from the station. But the river Forth 
sul flows down as clearly and beautifully as ever, and a 
little imagination enables you to picture the scene when Rob 
slipped off from behind Ewan at the ford, and, swimming and 
diving like an otter, managed to escape from his pursuers. As 
you go from the inn to Loch Ard, you pass the cliffs from which 
the unfortunate Baillie was suspended, and as the villas pass out 
of sight one can easily follow Scott when he shows us the stern 
Helen Macgregor with her foot on her native heath ready to 
deal out death and destruction to the Sassenachs. No doub, 
too, Sir Walter sat on the stone by the lochside and saw in 
fancy’s eye the black-sailed boats of the Highlanders scuddin » 
across the water. Whoever has been there when a full moon 
was shining down on the great Bens, and making them ca t 
great shadows on the water, must have felt the very spir : 
of romance stirred within him as he peopled this wild and beautifi | 
country with its still wilder inhabitants. From Loch Ard < - 
Aberfoyle it is no long journey to Balquhidder. And nearly ever 
foot of the ground is hallowed by associations with Sir Walte 
If you go by the road, you pass the port of Monteith, where th : 
Grahams ot Gartmore are buried, where traces of Queen Mary 5 
garden still are shown, and where there is still much to call t» 
mind all that inspired Dr. John Brown and Louis Stevenson in 1 
time later than Scott’s. The road eventually leads you t) 
Callander, by far the best and most comfortable centre for makin : 
excursions into Rob Roy’s country. There is the famous for | 
at which those who are so minded can declaim the lines  f 
Roderick Dhu dear to boyhood; there is the pass of Lena dow 1 
which the Highland host has sooften swept, and, if you pursue 
your way as far as Loch Erne head, you have come into the 
Campbells’ real country. The temptation is to become matter- 
of-fact as you do so, lor the modern historian, who is not troubled 
with Scott’s wayward and brilliant imagination, has managed to 
make something rather commonplace of Rob Roy Macgregoi. 
He still remains in their eye a good swordsman and an expert thiel, 
but, instead of the gallant and chivalrous hero whom Scott drew, 
we tind him to have been a petty knave and a prudent. It would 
be difficult to get up for him the enthusiasm felt by Scott and 
shared by the austere Wordsworth, who would on the evidence 
have been expected to be the very last to hymn 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 

And he shall keep who can. 
But it was the fashion in his day to classify Rob Roy with Robin 
Hood, John Littlejohn and the other heroes of the greenwood. 
Perhaps time, which usually adds glamour and romance, has 
rather washed it away from Rob Roy, or is it that the sternly 
practical students and investigators of our era are too intent on 
the practical and the matter-of-fact to leave any scope for 
imagination ? 


IN THE WOOD. 


the water. Another invisible bough overhead thistime had donethe 
trick, and the fisherman pointed out with much elaboration of detail 
how ‘exactly its colour harmonised with that of the beastly leaden 
sky,” making it quite impossible for any decent fisherman to avoid 
hooking up in it. However, by climbing up (I did the climbing. 
mark you, not the complete fisherman) flight No. 2 was restored 
to its owner, and presently attracted another pike, but did not 
hook him. So we worked round. Floating leaves and scum 
were rather a nuisance, and so were snags, but in the next 1ooyds. 
three or four small pike were taken by my friend, and one fair 
one lost of about 5lb. Still nothing would come at my bait, and 
the dreadful thought began to haunt me that my share in pike 
fishing might only be to climb trees. Presently _ baits 
came to an end, so instead of walking all the way 
back to where we had left our store, a spoon wa: 
substituted, and I followed on to find on the bank a 4lb. pike, 
the biggest of the day as it turned out, which was kept as a 
present for the keeper’s wife. At the bottom end of the ponc 
the trees were thickerthan ever, and war was not long in coming : 
the fisherman—the other fisherman—hooked a big snag, tuggec 
at it, the flight came away with a jerk, sprang heavenwards, and 
in a moment was coiling itself round a branch well out over the 
water. By this time a small gallery had collected to watch, but 
not one of them volunteered to climb out along the bough anc 
retrieve, and it was certainly the sort of job to leave to some 
other fool. This, I may remark, accounted for flight No. 3 (one 
of mine), No. 2 having been disposed of unseen by me some way 
back, and another demand was levied on my tackle box 
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for fresh leads, swivels and a spoon, “a vile thing—won’t 
spin a bit. I knew it wouldn’t spin the moment I put it on. 
Hlaven’t you a decent one? Fancy bringing out such rotten 
tackle as that.” Again the game began, and an unwary pike 
tually collared my spoon and was hauled writhing up the bank. 
He evidently had ‘“*meant”’ his charge on the bait, for the 
triangle was halfway down him, and, sorry as we were to do it, 
tor he was only 341b. or thereabouts, he had to be kiiled to set 
ree the hooks, and one of the gallery graciously accepted him, 
inough evidently a little sceptical as to his ‘‘ cookable” possi- 
lities. But now Nemesis descended on the too-confiding 
| shermen—the complete one and the tree climber alike. When 
e reached the spot where the parcels of bait and tackle had 
en left, they had vanished, flights, traces and all, stolen by 
me of those pests of the neighbourhood who apparently were 
er on the watch, unseen among the bushes, for fishermen 
ce ourselves. Fortunately, the baits were recovered, as they had 
en dropped behind the bush ; but a very short time had elapsed 
fore the last of my spare spoons on my friend’s line had 
taken itself to another leafy resting-place, and, no fool being 
‘ hand, or, at any rate, confessing his presence, the tackle box 
ve bang out, and the rest of the day was spoilt. True, another 
iall pike arrived kicking on the bank, to fall back before | 
uld reach him, and the complete fisherman ran his score 
to eight; but what we might have done—should have done, 
it for these accidents and footpads—will now, alas! never be 
iown. We know, but at such a time do not care to speak. 
\Ve are going again, however—it will probably be raining hard— 
d the keeper has promised to go round and pick off the 
ndant flights and spoons; he remarked, incidentally, 
‘at there was quite enough leaf on the blessed trees without 
them things about when the gentlemen came to shoot. With 
-gard to the footpads, we have only one fervent wish— 
at adjourning to the nearest public-house, as they were sure 
to do, to toast their ill-gotten gains—they may in a moment 
of forgetfulness have sat down on the triangles of a flight. 
Our hooks we can depeud on, and if any doctor lately 
has been requisitioned for a surgical operation connected with a 
barb and a dirty (1 am sure they were dirty) loafer’s person, 
he will hereby learn the circumstances leading up to the necessity 
for his services, and if he will assure me that it was a very 
painful operation, I shall be eternally indebted to him for the 
information ; in fact, I will pay his fee, for Iam sure his patients 
will not. RowpeNn Bripnce. 


THE HAUNTS OF -+ : 
THE RAVEN, 


O-DAY, though the keeper and the egg-collector have 
reduced the ravens to a few pairs, they may still be 
found among the northern hills by those who know the 
way. Here there are yet rugged fastnesses near which 
no homestead will ever be built or furrow scored; 

where the only other living things are the mountain sheep in 
the summer, and whither the shepherd comes but rarely to 
closely scan the rocks for some lost one of his flock. To such 
a region | propose to ask the reader to accompany me in 
imagination upon a recent expedition. 

Leaving behind us the rough pastures at the base of the 
hills on a fine March morning, we make our way at first over 
gently swelling slopes, and then by rougher ground as we get 
higher and higher, tiil ridge upon ridge lies spread out below us, 
billowing away into the hazy distance like the waves of a vast 
sea. Amid such surroundings the journey is continued for 
several hours as we follow the trend of the hills, now higher, 
now lower, from time to time, perforce, descending one 
steep hillside only to mount another. And then, suddenly, 
as we top a grassy rise, a large ‘‘ force” is seen yawning almost 
at our feet. Here is one of the last strongholds of the 
raven in Northern England. Year after year they build 
upon the same ledge, only constructing a new nest when 
the old one is: beyond all possibility of repair. The practised 
eye, aided by the glasses, soon picks out the spot, even if 
neither of the old birds betrays it by its presence. But the 
real work has hardly yet begun; there is a long and difficult 


ce 


journey down the side of the ‘ force,” and an even more difficult 


one back between its walls till you reach the spot below the nest, 
which is hidden from sight by the overhanging cliff. 

There are difficulties enough to be overcome. Here a fair 
ioothold is given by a point of rock; there a great boulder 
projects, blocking the way. To pass it, after taking as sure a 
sold as possible, first one leg and then the other is swung across 
‘o its further side, while below gapes a sheer drop of 6oit. As 
‘ou look back, you vaguely wonder how you will negotiate it in 
(ne descent, but with the edge of the nest now in sight the 
‘hought does not long continue, and you are ready to face further 
tisks ahead. There is a fair foothold to be had till just below 
the nest, where the rock is broken and loose; but you drag 
yourself up, at one time grasping no more than a tuft of 
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grass that yields a little as you grasp it; but, regardless 
of scratches and bruises, by dint of fingers and ‘nees you 
surmount the difficulty with never a thought of the space that 
yawns below. The sitting bird has already left the nest—you 
heard her go, but were too busy to see more than a blur oi 
black. She joins her mate, and together they stoop and feint 
around you as you climb, their ruffled neck feathers adding to 
the natural fierceness of their aspect, while their formidable 
beaks open and close rapidly, emitting their harsh, deep bark of 
anger. Ina final effort, amid a deafening tumult, while the ai 
seems alive with dark, hurtling shapes, the last rock is topped, 
and you find yourself upon a ledge about a yard wide. Six feet 
from where you kneel it ends abruptly in a smooth cliff face ; 
above, at a height of 5ft., the rock overhangs so that it is 
impossible to securely stand upright. The most comfortable 
position is sitting upon the ledge with your feet over space. 

An old nest fronts you first, and beyond rises the structure 
now in use, a pile of sticks some r18in. high, and quite 2ft. in 
diameter at the base, the result of frequent renewals. Within 
the deep hollow at the top, upon a lining of wool, lie four eggs of 
a greenish hue, with brown markings of almost every shade 
Bones, bits of fur and feather, and odds and ends of carrion lie 
about at a little distance from the nest. When you have satisfied 
your curiosity, and begin to gaze around from your precarious 
position upon the bleak rocks, the loneliness of the place grows 
upon you, and it is best to make the difficult descent before one's 
imagination begins to run riot among these gloomy surrounding 
Ere you have proceeded far the birds, which have for some little 
time been quieter than at first, as though realising your intention, 
and resenting it rather as an insult than an injury, have alighte | 
on the ledge, and after a careful inspection the mother, with a 
guttural note of satisfaction, slips from the edge of the nest upon 
her eggs, while her mate spreads his wide wings and soars 
above, performing many fantastic evolutions in the air, and from 
time to time sending forth a harsh defiant croak as he watches 
your departure from his domain. C. Jutius Vicour. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ERY seldom can it be said that an anthology isa genuine 
addition to English literature, but this high praise cat 
safely be awarded to the magnificent collection of verse 
Mr. Arthur Symons has made, called A Pageant oj 
Elizabethan Postry (Blackie). The book is well entitle 
to a place beside the Golden Treasury and the Greek Anthology. 
No doubt this in a measure is due to the splendid period chosen 
by tbe anthologist. If one takes a collection of verse which 
includes pieces from different periods of history it is almost 
painful to note the sentimentality, the gaudy ornamentation, the 
false ring of much that apparently is accepted as English poetry. 
But the Elizabethan was almost invariably melodious and in the 
highest sense of the word artistic. In looking over the voluine 
we are bound to see many pieces that have become familiar as 
household words, because the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth 
were the most fruitful of verse of any in the history of the world. 
And so it was impossible to represent it without giving such well- 
known examples as ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” “It was 
a lover and his lass,” ‘*Get up, get up for shame, the blooming 
morn,” ‘* When daisies pied and violets blue,” ‘Come live with 
me and be my love,” “‘ Fair daffodils, we weep to see,” and ** Queen 
and huntress, chaste and fair” and many others. But Mr. Symons 
is too learned a student of English literature to contine himself to 
the usual. There are a great many pieces here that thoroughly 
deserve their place and many others which have been neglected are 
now restored to their proper position. Among those neglected we 
must include Edmund Spenser. The author of the * Faérie 
Queen” hag been drifting for some time past into the position of 
one of those writers who are more praised than read or quoted. 
It is true that his Epithalamium has been included in several 
recent collections, but not many of his shorter pieces. Of the 
Epithalamium Mr. Symons says that it is a great ritual, but in 
truth, while this poem shows the opulence of the genius and 
fancy of the poet, it also illustrates the exceeding copiousness 
which in a hackneyed phrase 1s the defect of his qualities. If 
we take the finest verse we cannot help thinking that the 
measure is somewhat too flowing : 

Ah! when will this long weary day have end, 

And lend me leave to come unto my love ? 

How slowly do the hours their numbers spend ; 

How slowly does sad Time his featners move ! 
Haste thee, O fairest Planet! to thy home 
Within the Western foam : 
Thy tired steeds long since have need of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloom, 
And the bright evening star with golden crest 
Appear out of the East. 
Fair child of beauty ! glorious lamp of love ! 
That all the host of heaven in ranks dost lead, 
And guidest lovers through the night’s sad dread, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above, 
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And seem’st to laugh atween thy twinkling light, 

As jovous in the sight , 

Of these glad many, which for joy do sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their echo ring. 
On the other hand, Spenser, in his shorter pieces, shows an un- 
rivalled spirit and go. There is not more energy in Burns 
himself than in the lively “ Perigot and Willy’s Roundelay.” 


Perigot. 1 saw the bouncing Bellibone, 

Wily. (Hey-ho, Bonnibell ! ) 

Perigot. Tripping over the dale alone ; 

VW tlcy. (She can trip it very well ;) 
Perigot. Well decked in a frock of gray, 

Waly. (Iley-ho gray is greet !) 

Perigot. And ina kirtle of green say 

VW tdiy. (The green is for maidens meet) 
Terigot. A chapelet on her head she wore, 
Wai (IHley-ho, the chapelet !) 

Perigot Of sweet violets therein was sto e, 
Way. She sweeter than the violet. 
Teriget. My sheep did leave their wonted food, 
Wally. (Iley-ho, silly sheep !) 

Pertgct. And gazed on her as they were wood, 
Wally. (Wood as he that did them keep.) 


Lodge is another author who is very frequently overlooked, 
though he was one of the finest of our lyrists, a claim that could 
be established if he had written nothing else than: 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest ; 
Ah! wanton, will ye ? 
And many other of his pieces would have made the fortune of a 
lesser song-writer. This, for example, is not so widely known 
as it should be : 
Love guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee ; 
If I approach he forward skips, 
And il I kiss he stingeth me. 
Love in thy eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within his pretty shrine ; 
And if I look the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 
Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears doth firm the same ; 
And if I tempt it will retire, 
And of my plants doth make a game. 
Thomas Campion, Sidney, Raleigh and others of the group 
are familiar enough to scholars, but are not so well known to 
the general public. Many of the finest poems in the book are 
anonymous. The following, for example, has an indefinable 
attraction of its own: 
Brown is my Love, but graceful : 
And each renowned wiiteness 
Matched with thy lovely brown, loseth its brightness, 
Fair is my Love, but scornful : 
Yet have I seen despised 
Dainty white lilies, and sad flowers well prized. 
The following, too, is fanciful enough to justify its place : 
Love’s god is a boy, 
None but cowherds regard him, 
His dart is a toy, 
Great opinion hath marred him ; 
The fear ot the wag 
Hath made him so brag ; 
Cnide him, he’ll fly thee 
And not come nigh thee. 
Little boy, pretty knave, shoot not at random, 
For if you hit me, slave, I'll tell your grandam. 
Quite apart from the poetry, a lover of old country life must feel 
a delightin the rural pictures that are half unconsciously disclosed 
by the various poets who appear in this volume. In addition to 
the observation oi the passing seasons which is common to the 
poets of all time and all countries, we have thousands of little 
etched-in pictures of Elizabethan England, in such references as 
those to the “‘ grass that grows by Dove,” or a maiden’s skin as 
‘soft as Lemster wool.’ We learn, too, that the maiden went 
forth in May to gather honeysuckle, harlock, lily, and lady-smock 
‘to deck her summer hall.” We can see the shepherd in his 
sheep-grey cloak, his mittens, and his miniver hood. He went 
about with his awl and lingel in a thong, his tarbox on his broad 
belt. Doron entertains Carmela to cobs and sloes and sweet cider 
from a leather bottle. Over and over again we see Jack and 
Joan dancing on the green, or at a country feast they 
‘lash out their silver penny with the best.” They drink nappy 
ale, and in the apple loft they keep crabs all the winter. In 
summer the windows are decked with green boughs. Jack’s 
work was that of threshing the corn with a flail in winter and 
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hedging for the rest of the year. But no picture of the time is 
really prettier than that well-known one of Herrick’s, in which the 
poet describes ‘* His Grange; or, Private Wealth.’ Here he 
brings before us his cock and hen, his frugal maid Prew, his jet 
lamb fed at table, and his cat that thrives “* with eating many a 
miching mouse.” We learn, too, how plainly our forefath: rs 
fared. The poor slept on straw, and feathers were a much-priz od 
luxury of the rich. Those who love poetry and those who love 
country life are equally likely to treasure this delightful antholoy y, 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue GLossy Ibis 
WO or three weeks ago a schoolboy, who had been out to a re 
range on the Sussex Coast with members of his cadet corps, . w 
a strange bird on a big tract of shingle as he was returning ho: 
He pursued the bird with his rifle, and after a miss or two sho’ it 
through the neck and bagged his prize. The bird proved to 
Strage 
such as these have, nowadays, small chance for their lives in this coun 
Guns and gunners have increased enormously, and a rare bird, except in v 


a glossy ibis, quite a rare visitant to these islands, 


remote places, is, unhappily, soon noted, hunted down and destroyed. Fs 11 
vears since, one or two small flocks of these ibises settled fora time, during 
months of October and November, on various portions of the littoral betw 
Rye and Brighton. A good many of them were shot, and found their « 
into the hands of collectors. Up to the end of the eighteenth century th: « 
birds seem to have been fairly familiar in some parts of England, thoug! it 
On the Norfcik 
Coast they were known to fowlers and shore-folk as ‘black curlew.” ‘I 
glossy ibis has a very wide distribution, and is found in North Africa, throu h 
much of Asia and in Southern Europe. — It nests freely in Slavonia, South: :n 
Spain and other European localities. North of the Alps it is to be look «| 
upon as a migratory bird, its passages occasionally extending as far \s 
Scandinavia and even the Faeroes. It has been observed in the West Indies 
and in some of the Southern United States. In the Southern Hemisphere it 
wanders as far as Natal and Australia 
THE HERON AS AN EEL-CATCHER, 
Hferons are very familiar birds in’ marsh country, where they are certa:i, 


may be doubted whether they ever bred in this country 


even if fish are scarce, of obtaining an abundant food supply during gr 
part of the year. 


Eels, especially, are very plentiful in the muddy dy] 
which drain the levels, and of an eel dietary herons seldom seem to tire, [1 
is not everyone, even among those who know the heron fairly well by sigh, 
who is familiar with the various fishing expedients of this bird. 
have a strongly rooted idea that the teron takes its prey only by standi: 
motionless in the water for a long period, and then swiftly striking a fish «1 
an eel as it comes within its sphere of operations. Many a fish is, of cour 
secured in this way, but eels have often to be sought for in a different manner 
A friend of mine, who has had the opportunity of closely observing the ecl- 
catching operations of one of these birds in a pond near his house, thm 
describes them: ‘‘When I first noticed the heron he was standing towards the 
edge of the pond, in water which reached about halfway up his legs. The 
pond at the time was rather tnick and muddy. When I first saw him the bird was 
standing on one leg, and moving the other leg about in the water in very 
curious fashion. As we (my wife and I) watched him, he kept changing from 
one leg to the other, always moving the free leg widely away from him, as if 
groping for something at the bottom. At first his actions seemed so ridicu- 
lous—as if he were washing his feet—that we could not help laughing heartily. 
Suddenly he ceased to move his leg, and plunged his bill into the water to 
meet his foot, and in a moment brought up a good-sized eel wriggling in 
his bill. 


Most peop! 





DIFFICULTIES OF EEL-SWALLOWING 

‘* He then took a step or two towards the edge of the pond, where thc 
water barely covered some small stones, and began to try to swallow his 
catch. He had a great deal of trouble over this, as the eel seemed particularly 
active, and did not mind being hammered about the head with the bird’s 
bill, or being dashed against the stones. At length we saw the heron swallow 
its prey, still wriggling, with the greatest difficulty, and we saw the ecl 
working about in his gullet, whence it succeeded in making its way out and 
returning to the stones. In fact, the entertainment lasted so Jong that we 
left the room and came back once or twice to see how things were goiny. 
Finally, the heron was disturbed and flew away with the eel half swallowed, 
part of it hanging and still wriggling from the bird’s bill.” Herons have, 
undoubtedly, great trouble in disposing of a vigorous lively eel; yet, once 
they have retrieved it from the water, I have never known them fail to master 
eventually their perplexing task. Probably the difficulties of the catch and 
of the subsequent repast add a good deal of zest to the banquet. 

THE BELATED MARTIN. 

Martins were still with us on November gth, flying near the seashor:, 
skimming with the perfection of graceful flight through the air, hawking 
occasionally at some small insect espied by those wonderfully sharp eyes 
theirs. Although so near the sea, their reluctance to depart was unmista 
able. Knowing the dangers of delay in so treacherous a climate as ours, «1 
felt strongly impelled—if but one could make these beautiful wandere 
understand—to say ‘‘Go! go! while there is yet time!” But of course ti : 
birds understand the business of their flight far better than can any hums? 


being. No doubt they have sound reasons for yet clinging to the soil 
England. Probably they are late broods and their powers of flight a:: 


scarcely yet sufficiently developed for the long passage before them. Th: 
torrential rains of the last few weeks may, too, have hindered them. No bir 
surely, could fly with comfort amid such downpours as the skies have let loo 
upon us lately! The country people say of the martins and swallows whi: 
yet linger in these gloomy months of November and December that they a 
infallibly die. Many of them—the majority—do, no doubt. Cold and lac. 
of food are too much for them, But haply some few escape. and, passin ; 
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through France and Spain, emerge once more into the brilliant sunshine of 


Africa and Asia. The sight of these delicate sun-worshippers lingeriny 
beneath these gloomy and uncomely skies of November is an incompatible 
0 Fond as one is of them in summer-time, one only wishes now to see 


the last of them. 
SNIPE NOTEs, 

Is this going to be a good snipe winter? No one can foretell, but 
ady there are evidences that these birds are reaching us in fair numbers. 
ose few that [ have handled were, even in the last week of October, in 
llent condition, and had evidently been long enough in the locality to be 
nourished, The open winters of the last few years have led to a much more 
ral distribution of these birds throughout the winter months, in places 
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suitable to their habits, than used to be the case in the hard weather of a 
decade or two since. So soon as arctic weather reaches us again, we shall, 
most of us, be complaining of the scarcity of snipe, which in the meantime 
will have betaken themselves to milder haunts and unfrozen feeding-grounds 
in the sister island and elsewhere. Hitherto no authenticated instance of 
the breeding of the jack snipe in these islands has been recorded. Neverthe- 
less, there is a growing idea that a few pairs do actually nest with us in the 
far North occasionaliy, and within the last few months two correspondents 
have boldly stated in a contemporary that this has taken place, and that they 


have seen the eggs and young. Personally I have little doubt that one of 
these days evidence sufficient to satisfy the most suspicious will be forthcoming 
on this debated point. H. A. B. 


THE DISEASES OF WHEAT. 


a EREAL crops, wherever cultivated, both in the 

astern and Western Hemispheres, are subject to the 

devastating diseases known as smut (Ustilago tritici), 

g and bunt (Tilletia tritici). Smut is so called from 

the blackened appearance of the ear, the grain and 

ff being completely destroyed, and during some seasons the 

c itrast between the black and sooty ears and the golden grain 

i. inuch too striking to be overlooked. The disease known as 

i, it is not so easily detected, the evil being scarcely discernible 

il the grains are rubbed or broken. When this is done the 

n is seen to be filled with a black, greasy, powdery mass, 

ing off a foetid odour, hence the name ‘stinking smut.” 
ough ears of wheat affected by bunt may be more difficult 
0! recognition than those attacked by 
ut, at a first glance, there are one 
oi two points to notice in which they 
diler from a healthy ear. In the first 
piice, as harvest approaches the bunted 
ears remain green longer; and also during 
t ripening period the diseased ears 
remain stiff and somewhat whitish and 
withered-looking as they mingle with the 
deeper-coloured ears. These are useful 
hints to aid one in discerning the presence 

of the disease. 

Just before the commencement of 
harvest operations some weeks ago, the 
writer had occasion to examine several 
crops of growing wheat, to be able as far 
as possible to certify their freedom or other- 
wise from parasitic fungi, such as smut or 
bunt. Though it was impossible in such 
an examination to go over the entire field 
and examine every ear, yet each field was 
entered and inspected carefully for a con- 
siderable distance from many different 
points, with this result: One field showed 
the remains of several blackened ears, the 
bulk ot the sooty spores having been ¢ 
blown or washed away by wind and rain. 
The other fields were, as far as could be 
judged, pure and free from disease, and a 
sample of the grain from the crops of these 
fields a fortnight later was taken and pre- 
pared for microscopical examination to 
further ensure the purity of the crop. As 
the method employed for the detection of 
the disease may be of some general inte- 
rest, the mode of procedure is herewith 
viven. 

Of the grain 102z., or, roughly speaking, 
one thousandth part of a bushel, is taken, 
placed in a clean glass vessel as seen in the 
last illustration, and washed and tossed from 
ide to side for about tomin. The wash- 
ings, which amount to thirty cubic centi- 
metres, are then placed in the tubes of the 
centrifugal machine. The handle of the 
machine is turned fairly briskly for 3min., 
ausing the tubes to revolve horizontaliy 
it the rate of 3,000 revolutions per minute, 
uducing the tiny spores to be deposited 
t the bottom of the tubes. These are 
hen removed from the machine. The 
vater is poured off until there is only left 
ne cubic centimetre, or even less, accord 
ing to the colour of the liquid and the 
supposed degree of infection. The remain- 
ing small portion of the liquid is then 
emoved by means of a pipette, placed on 

glass slide and subjected to a careful 
nicroscopical examination; its purity or 
otherwise is then finally determined. The 


Germination. 
1. 2. 3. Bunt Spores. 


Wheat Grain, 





absolute certainty and correctness of this method of examining 
cereal grains for disease germs cannot be gainsaid. In 
making an approximate estimate of disease spores present 
in the ears of the bunted wheat figured, it is considered that 
the 43 grains of which the two ears are composed represent 
no less than 160,000,000 spores. In examining samples of 
wheat, the extreme delicacy of some of the tests employed may 
be more fully understood when it is stated that a bunted plart, 
or even a single ear, growing in a ten-acre field, when cut, 
gathered and threshed together, can be detected. Unfortunately, 
too many opportunities have presented tiemselves during recent 
years of noting that even the infinitesimal amount of disease as 
stated above is more than sufficient to condemn a sample of 
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Wheat Grain after Seven Days’ Cleavers. 
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wheat for seed pur- 
poses, for if the seed 
were sown, and the 
conditions favourable 
to the growth of the 
disease, it is quite 
capable of reproduc- 
ing itself cGne to ten- 
thousandfold. The 
farmer will, perhaps, 
realise why, after this 
information, on some 
occasion he has had 
the market closed 
against the sale of his 
wheat for seed pur- 
poses. Maybe he can- 
not understand the 
reason of its rejection 
by the merchant, for 
to all seeming the 
sample he offers is 
good, the grains are 
large, uniform and 
comparatively bright 
GOOD WHEAT SAMPLE. in appearance, and, 
to a casual observer, 
or even on close inspection, ought to command a_ good 
price. Yet by the application of the test as described the 
true character of the sample is at once disclosed, and 
hence its consequent rejection. The black powdery masses 
of bunt and smut are the innumerable spores of the fungus, 
which are produced in great numbers to carry the life cycle 
safely through the wiuter period. When the wheat is being 
sown, as at the present time, the grain and its adherent spores 
are sown together, and under favourable conditions germinate 
about the same time, and the farmer, some weeks later, on 
valking over his land, is satisfied with the appearance of the 
crop. While in its early stages the braird of wheat appears to 
be thriving, and to all appearance a bountiful crop will be the 
result, at a later date, in the early spring and summer, the 
previous hopes as to the harvest seem well founded; in fact, so 
lar as the wheat crop is concerned, everything seems to augur 
well for the future. But when the ear begins to fill and lengthen 
irom the sheath, the farmer perhaps will find that a greater 
or lesser proportion of the ears have become black and smutted, 
and there is not much likelihood of his once fair hopes being 
realised. 
The main features in the life history of bunt and smut are 
- very similar, though 
they differ somewhat 
in certain minor 
instances, one being 
that a spore of bunt 
is four or five times 
larger than one of 
smut. \Whena bunt 
spore germinates on 
the surtace of a moist 
grain of wheat, the 
pro-mycelium, or first 
out-growth, is not 
segmented, as in the 
case of smut, and the 
secondary spores are 
produced in a crown 
or whorl of seven or 
twelve, which usually 
become connected in 
pairs. Thesesecondary 
spores also germinate, 
and produce in the 
third generation spores 
of a curved or sickle- 
like shape, entirely 
unlike the parent 
form; but itis only the 
secondary and tertiary 
spores that are capable 
of infesting the young 
plant and producing 
the disease. Many 
experiments have been 
made to try to eluci- 
date the mystery 
attached to the com- 
plete life history of 
these disease germs, 
one being a persistent 
endeavour to infect the 
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growing plant whea 
coming into ear or 
when fully developed, 
but entirely without 
success. It is only 
through the young and 
tender tissues of the 
baby wheat plant that 
infection by any of the 
diseases of bunt. or 
smutarises; the minute 
and extremely delicate 
germ tubes of the 
secondary spores, or 
sporidia, as they are 
termed, penetrate the 
soft epidermal cells 
of the young root, 
boring their way from 
cell to cell, and the 
upward growth of the 
mycelium of the fun- 
gus keeps pace with 
the growthofthe plant, 
ultimately finding its ; 
way into the tender SAMPLE SHOWING IMPURITI.'S. 
tip of the growing 
shoot. This insidious development goes on for many mon.hs 
without any apparent difference in the general health and vigour 
of the plant; but, just at the period when the ear is beginning to 
swell, and all the activities of the plant are devoted to he 
elaboration of the accelerated flow of food stuffs to the building 
up of the grain, the unwelcome parasitic intruder quickly asserts 
itself and becomes master of the situation, utilising the nuiri- 
ment intended for the grain, and ultimately assumes the blackened 
appearance so well known in smutted ears, and present in the 
bunted ears, though not so readily perceived. The smut spores 
multiply with amazing rapidity so long as the nutrient solutions 
in the soil provide the necessary food. Small spores bud off the 
original spore, and they again sprout, the process going on 
almost indefinitely, until, if we may so put it, the progeny of the 
original tiny spore may amount to many millions in the course 
of twenty-four hours, each spore capable of producing the disease, 
provided that it is in close contact with the wheat grain, and has 
germinated in the proper position and at the critical moment of 
the first appearance of the root. While there is no official record 
of the amount of damage done annually to the cereal crops of this 
country by smut and bunt, it must be pretty considerable, even 
judging only by the handling of samples in the ordinary course 
of examination and 
analysis. In the course 
of analysis the weeds 
figured in the clean- 
ings from wheat are 
frequently met with. 
For many years 
seed wheat has been 
treated with a solution 
of blue stone or sul- 
phate of copper in an 
endeavour to stamp 
out or at least mitigate 
the disease, as also the 
hot-water method of 
Jensen, and a solution 
of formalin. In dress- 
ing the seed the usual 
practice is to empty out 
a four-bushel sack of 
grain on a tight, clean 
wooden floor, then 
sprinkle it with a 
solution of water and 
sulphate of copper at 
the rate of 11b. of sul- 
phate to 1gal. of water, 
and after watering the 
grain, to turn it over so 
as to ensure all the 
grain being wetted. 
‘This method of ‘ pick- 
ling” or dressing 
covers the grain with 
a thin film of copper, 
which usually destroys 
the pro-mycelium of 
the germinating spore 
when it comes in con- 
tact with it. Many 
experiments have beer, 
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carried out 
with formalin 
during recent 
years, and 
have met with 
much success. 
Used in vary- 
ing strengths, 
and the experi- 
ments re- 
peated for 
several years, 
the results 
in general 
indicate that 
when used at 
the rate of 
Ipt. of 40 per 
cent. formalin 
to 36val. of 
water ise 

UNT SPORES (MAG. 500 DIA. ). 1s most 

effective. 

In the latest published returns of the U.S.A. Department of 
sriculture, Swingle, the physiological authority in charge of 
ant-life investigations, has estimated that the loss to that 
yuntry from bunt and smut in wheat, and the loose smut in 
its, probably averages from 20,000,000d0l. to 40,000,000d0l. 
‘annum. It is, ina sense, fitting that, so far as one can 
idge, one of the most effective remedies for the extermination of 
unt and smut should also hail from that country, and that is the 
ethod known as the “ Sar” treatment. . 

The name Sar is derived from the initial letters of the sub- 
‘ances of which the compound is made up, viz., sulphur, an 

iikaline substance and resin. This compound is inexpensive to 
ake, will keep indefinitely, and if properly applied is most 
effective. The ingredients of the compound are, 15!b. of sulphur 
well mixed with $lb. of resin powdered. A thick paste is formed 
by slowly adding six or seven pints of water, and to this is added 
iolb. of caustic soda, which is thoroughly stirred while boiling : 
this, the stock solution, is made up to 6gal. with hot water, and 
may be conveniently stored in quart bottles tightly corked. One 
quart of the stock solution is added to sogal. of water, in which the 
grain is soaked for twelve hours; or 1gal. of the strong solution 
to the same amount of water, in which case the grain is soaked 
for twohours only. It is prefer- 
able that the liquid should be 
drawn off from the bottom of 
the vessel in which the grain is 
in soak, and that the grain should 
aiterwards be spread out to dry 
before sowing. 

D. FINLAySoN. 


IN THE 
GARDEN. 


SELECTIONS OF RosEs. 

9 HE National Rose Society 
is, we think, one of the 
most progressive of all 
societies, and seeks to 
interest and instruct its 
members. Very soon we 

shall welcome the new Rose annual, 
which, it is to be hoped, will make its 
appearance yearly in the month of 
December; and we have just received 
the official catalogue of Roses, which 
comprises carefully-compiled lists of 
the best species, hybrids and varieties 
ior the English garZen. It is sent free, 
but may be obtained through a member 
for 2s. 6d.; that is the price to those 
who do not belong to this enthusiastic 
body of rosarians. It will be instruc- 
tive to refer to a few of the selections, 
as at this planting season there are 
many enquiries as to the best sorts 
to grow. 

The twenty-four Koses recom- 
uended as the most satisfactory for 
“general garden cultivation”? com- 
rise Antoine Rivoire (H.T.), Augus- 
ine Guinoisseau (11.T.), Caroline 
“estout (11.T.), Dean Hole (H.T.), 
seneral Jacqueminot (H.P.),  G. 
‘abonnand (T.), Grand Duc de 
uxembourg (H.T.), Griiss an Teplitz 
1.T.), Gustave Regis (H.T.), La 
trance (11,T:), La Tosca (14.T.), 
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Mme. Eugene 
Resal (C.), Mme. 
Abel Chatenay 
(B.T.), Mme. 
Jean Dupuy (T.), 


Mme. Jules 
Grolez (H.T.), 
Mme. Ravary 


(tT). Mrs. 
John Laing 
(H.P.), Mrs. R. 
G. Sharman 
Crawford (H. P.), 
Prince de Bul- 
garie CEESES), 
Souvenir de 
President Carnot 
(H.T.), Ulrich 
3runner (H.P.), 
Viscountess 
Folkestone 
(H.T.)and White 
Maman _  Cochet 
(T.). The letters 
after the names 
signify the class to which the Rose belongs: H.T., hybrid tea; T., tea; 
H.P., hybrid perpetual; C., China. 





SMUT SPORES (MAG. 500 DZA. ). 


Zhe Best Bedding Koses.—These are as follows, eight dwarf varieties. 
Cecile Brunner (a Polyantha Rose), Fabvier (C.), Gloire des Polyantha 
(Polyantha), Lady Ba'tersea (II1.T.), Mme. Pernet Ducher (H.T.), Marquise 
de Salisbury (H.T.), Petit Constant (Polyantha) and Princesse de Sagan (T.). 
Medium in height: Camoens (H.T.), Cramoisie Superieure (C.), Eugenie 
Lamesch (Polyantha), Mme. Laurette Messimy (C.), Liberty (H.T.), Mme. 
Jules Grolez (H.T.), Mme. Ravary (H.T.) and Mrs. W. J. Grant (Hi. ¥.). 
Tall varieties; Caroline Testout (H.T.), Corallina (T.), Frau Karl 
Druschki (H P.!, G. Nabonnand (T.), Mme. Abel Chatenay (H.T.) and 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.). 

Zwenty-four Roses for Standaras.—Twelve large-flowere! varieties: 
Blanc Double de Coubert (a Japanese or Rugosa Rose), Caroline Testout, 
Dean Hole, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes (H.P.), Frau Karl Druschki, La 
France, La Tosca, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Ulrich 
Brunner and White Maman Cochet (P.) Twelve small-flowered varieties : 
Aimée Vibert (Noisette Rose), Corallina, G. Nabonnand, Griiss an Teplitz, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Jean Dupuy, Mme. Lambard (T.), Mme. Pierre 
Cochet (T.), Mme. Ravary, Marquise de Salisbury, Prince de Bulgarie and 
William Allen Richardson (Noisette). 

Noses for Walls,—The varieties selected for walls facing various positions 
comprise, for the east wall: Bouquet d’Or, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Long- 
worth Rambler, Mme. Alfred Carriére, 
William = Allen Richardson and 
Zephirine (Bourbon) (H.T.) Drouhin. 
West wall: Bouquet d’Or, Guoire de 
Dijon (T.), Longworth Kambler, 
Mme. Alired Carriere, William Allen 
Richardson and Zephirine Drouhin. 
South wall; Frangoise Crousse (H.P.), 
Lamarque (Noisette), Longworth 
Kambier, Mme. Alfred  Carriére, 
Papiilon (T.) and Reve d’Or (Neisette). 
North wall: Ards Rover (H.P.), 
Bennett’s Seedling (Ayrshire Rose), 
Zouquet d’Or, Feélicité et Perpétue 
(Evergreen), Gloire de Dijon and Reine 
Marie Henriette (H.T.). 

Twen'y hoses for Pergolas. — 
Summer flowering: Bennett’s Seed- 
ling, Blush Rambler (Climbing 
Polyantha Rose), Brunonis (species), 
Dorothy Perkins (Japanese or 
wichuraiana Rose), Gardenia (wichu- 
raiana), Helene (Climbing Polyantha), 
Mme. d’Arblay, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, 
Tea Rambler and Turner's Crimson 
Rambler. Perpetual Fiowering: This 
term does not, of course, mean that 
the plants are always in bloom, 
but, simply, that they flower in 
summer and far into the autumn: 
Alister Stella Gray (Noisette), Bouquet 
d’Or (T.), Climbing Aimée Vibert, 
Conrad F, Meyer (Japanese or Rugosa 
Rose), Longworth Rambler, Mme. 
Alfred Carriére, Paul’s Single White, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg (H.T.), 
Reve d’Or and Trier (Climbing 
Polyantha). 

Aoses for Ccvering Banks.— 
‘These are chiefly of the wichuraiana 
race, and very beautiful in colour and 
growth: Alberic Barbier, Dorothy 
Perkins, Flora (Evergreen), Gardenia, 
Heléne, Hiawatha, Jersey Beauty, 
Lady Gay, Rugosa Repens Alba and 
wichuraiana. 

Acses for Zowns and Suburbs.— 
The ten chosen for this purpose ure ; 
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Blanc Double de Coubert, Caroline Testout, Gloire de Dijon, La Tosca, 
Longworth Rambler, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. Paul (a Bourbon Rose) and Ulrich Brunner. 

Zhe Mest Fragrant Koses.—This selection contains an assortment of 
Roses, some belonging to the Hybrid Perpetual group, others to the Tea: 
Alfred Colomb, Camille Bernardin, Cherry Ripe, Common Provence, 
Dr. Andry, Dupuy Jamain, Exposition de Brie, General Jacqueminot, Heinrich 
Schultheis, La France, Mme. Maiden’s Blush, Marie 
Baumann, Mrs. John Laing, Paul Jamain, Rosa Mundi, Senateur Vaisse and 
Ulrich Brunner. 
the most useful to the beginner in Rose-growing 


Isaac Pereire, 


Many other lists are given, but the foregoing selections are 


RANDOM NOTEs. 
Lhe Beauty of fiardy Chrysanthemums.—These flowers increase in im- 
portance as new varieties are raised to extend the shades of colour. A few 
years ago the colours were undecided, and to some extent uninteresting, but 
the acquisition of several sorts with fowers of warm purples, crimsons, 
yellows, orange, bronze, and shades of these has resulted in a great demand 
for the plants. The autumn garden has gained immensely in beauty through 
these new sorts, and we were pleased to see a selection from Mr. D. B. Crane 
of Highgate, who has worked zealously for years to bring the hardy Chrysan- 
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F it be the wisest 
function of art 
to beautify the 
things of com- 
mon use, the 

plumbers who made 
the lead cisterns of 
the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 
were not the least 
wise - hearted among 
craftsmen. Nor does 
the decorative problem 
of the cistern-maker 
give many or varied 
opportunities. As the 
illustrations of my 
recent articles on lead 
pipe have 
shown, the bowl of a 
pipe head was sus- 
ceptible of great 
variety of form. It 
could take shape as a 
tov castle, with 
delicate battlements, 
and be fretted with leaden lacework. Light brattishing above 
and frivolous pendants below are admissible ornaments where 
the pipe head is out of reach and secure from mischievous 
damage. With lead cisterns it is different. They need a 
stout top edge on which to rest the insistent household bucket, 
and their ornaments may not stand out in high relief, lest 
the younger sons of the house be moved to batter them. 
The plumber 
had __ simple, 
plain surfaces 
to treat, and, 
being an 
Englishman, 
he brought 
to the task 
a certain stiff- 
ness and for- 
mality. The 
outlying fea- 
ture of 
English  cis- 
terns is 
the use of 
moulded ribs, 
which __ pro- 
duce theeffect 
of panelling. 
Such imagi- 
nation as 
appears is in 
the little orna- 
ments which 
give an 
ordered spot- 
tiness to the 
com position. 
Particularly 
in the West 
Country cis- 
terns there is 
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themum into repute. Some of the varieties bear flowers in profusion on long 
graceful stems, which makes them as useful for cutting as the Starwort itself, and 
the cottage gardens, too, in many an English village are as bright as in the 
high summer days. Cottage Pink is the name of a Chrysanthemum whici) is 
much grown by the villager: it is a cheery rose purple flower, neat in form, 
and the petals recurve a little to throw off rains, as it were; and there is the 
golden glory of the old Jardins des Plants. We think late April or early 
May is the best time to plant, and when strong roots are put out 


flower display in autumn is assured, 

7he Wild and other Crabs, —The Crabs have been brilliant this year i; 
the garden of the writer, but the fruits have now been converted into whx 
It is not us 


some jelly after providing groups of colour for some weeks, 
to find even a moderate collection in the English garden, and we think 
Such beautiful trees in form, floy 


reason must be because they are unknown, 
and fruit as the John Downie or the Dartmouth Crab should be in ev vy 
garden, and without introducing anything approaching sameness in effect. 
3unyard finds that these two kinds make admirable bushes on the Para: 
stock, and they require little pruning when once the correct shape of the tr »s 
has been achieved, as the festoons of fruit appear to the best advantage 
the two year old shoots. 
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a happy, humoro js 
fancy that is frank’y 
amusing. In the fri 
of the cistern t 
Poundisford Pai, 
dated 1671, there ‘s 
a wealth of  rusti 
figures. They wae 
ingenious little people, 
as tall as the trees 
The dog that stanis 
under the bird-laden 
bough is a_ pleasant 
hound. On the far 
side of the frieze theie 
is a quite dramatic 
picture of a sporting 
scene; three violent 
dogs pursue a some- 
what sluggish stag, to 
the apparent = small 
dismay of that beast. 
I think the other round 
tank at Bovey Tracey 
HOUSE, KENT. 
hand. Thedecoration 
is rather stiffer, and the frieze, though of a graceful arabesque, 
has not the vernacular charm of the Poundisford Park example. 
The little 
figures in the 
panels are 
charming. 
Jusuce with 
the sword and 
scales has 
forgotten to 
bandage _ her 
eyes, and the 
lady with the 
cornucopia 
has rather the 
air of one of 
Miss Honey- 
man’s Sallies. 
Hope _ holds 
her anchor 
with impres- 
sive stolidity, 
and the other 
little people 
have each an 
engaging 
character of 
their own. 
The cistern 
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FRENCH LEAD CISTERN. 


dated 1694 at the Deanery, Exeter, is a museum of litt 


floral patterns. The vine pattern in the middle of t 
top tier of panels is particularly well modelled. It will | 


noted that there are square outlines round these ornament: 
which suggest that the ornaments were cast separately ai < 


applied. This is not so, however. The outline merely mar 
the edge of the loose pattern where it was pressed into the fl 
bed of casting sand. In general the method of making le 
cisterns was like that used for Sussex iron firebacks. T 
patterns of the various ornaments were either temporarily fix 
to the main pattern before it was pressed into the sand, or th 
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were separately impressed after the main 
pattern had been used. The ornament is, 
however, always orderly, never so freakish 
as in one early fireback where the moulder 
imply pressed his horny hand in the cast- 
ing bed, and so secured an immortality for 
1. that he could scarcely have reckoned on 
chieving. 
It is worth recording that I have 
(pund nowhere a cistern with any religious 
mblem, if we except cherubs, which are 
; olten profane amorini as celestial pro- 
ucts. On a French cistern at the South 
‘ensington Museum (which I illustrate by 
ay of comparison) is a panel of the Virgin 
id Child, and the frieze has some vigorous 
gs coursing round. In England there 
e, of course, lead fonts, with which I shall 
‘al in a later article, and they are rich in 
hristian symbolism, but the domestic 
stern is always a very secular tub. 
ictagonal cisterns are rare, and Charlton 
iouse, Kent, provides a delightful, albeit 
mply decorated, example. Since the 
hotograph was taken it has been fitted with 
fountain, and is now a centre of spouting 
eshness in an exquisite rose garden. 
Sir Spencer Maryon- Wilson has 
nother delightful lead vessel. It is hardly 
cistern, being too small, but was doubtless 
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jade as a jardiniére. The decoration is a vine pattern, but its 
reatest charm is in its colour. It is a delicate silvery grey, and 
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recalls Elia’s memories of Blakesware, of the ‘ flowerpots, now 
of palest lead, save that a spot here and there, saved from the 


elements, bespake their pristine state to 
have been gilt and glittering.” And here 
let me make a protest. In the earlier part 
of the last century it became the practice 
to paint lead cisterns and vases and statues. 
Sometimes the added insult was perpetrated 
of sanding the paint when wet, to make it 
look like stone, as though, forsooth, lead 
were an inferior material. So deceptive is 
this unpleasant alien garb that nothing but 
the point of a penknife discreetly probing 
will prove an apparently stone statue to be, 
in fact, of lead. Sometimes, however, when 
the coats of paint have been hardy annuals, 
they have formed a shroud so thick as to 
burst away from the lead, and flake off 
irregularly. The statue then takes on a 
look of melancholy decay. The painting 
of lead is altogether a debased and wanton 
practice—it veils the texture of the metal ; 
when in successive coats it destroys the 
modelling, and it brings lead down to the 
level of stucco. It is devoutly to be 
desired that the owners of such painted 
objects (and they are unhappily a majority) 
will cease to allow their admirable leadwork 
to look like inferior or impossible stone- 
work. Cisterns have not suffered so much as 
statues, but too many have been painted. 
The lead cistern at Ealing, which I 
illustrate, is another injustice to Ireland. 
The rose and thistle occur several times, 
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but the shamrock is not to be found. There are also two square 
patches of ornament that look like rich embroidery and have an 


FRIEZE GF CISTERN IN POUNDISFORD PARK. 


almost Gothic feeling. The 
dolphins give the necessary 
watery touch, and are perhaps 
emblematic of the wildfowl 
which inhabited the drinking 
water of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thecistern in a cellar 
in Bedford Row is of the 
same date, and probably by 
the same hand. ‘The outlines 
of the ribs are identical, and 
both tanks bear a small pair 
of busts, which perhaps 
indicate George I. and his 
Consort. The crossed palm 
branches are very decorative, 
and there are several figures, 
including a George and the 
Dragon. At Sackville College, 
East Grinstead, the panelling 
has a curiously halting but 
refined outline, and the enrich- 
ments are admirable and 
sparingly used. 


The earliest of my English examples is 1671 (Poundisford 
Park). The French example is earlier by some seventy years, 
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but does not greatly differ in general 
character. One naturally hankers after 
something earlier. There remains a sketch 
made of a cistern of the sixteenth century; 
but it was then in the hands of a metal 
merchant. He doubtless made unrighteous 
haste to melt it up; anyhow, it has dis. 
appeared. There is a splendid tank at 
St. Fagan’s, near Cardiff, dated 1620, which 
has already been illustrated in these pages, 
I have seen a photograph of a cistern dat--d 
1602, and spotted with rows of most amusii¢ 
little men and animals; but I have not be: 
able to ascertain where it is to be founi, 
Even at so early a date (for lead cister: s) 
as 1602, we are in the fuil swing of tie 
Renaissance, and I have failed to trace a: y 
cistern early enough to bear marked Goth c 
characteristics. That there did ext 
domestic cisterns contemporary with te 
Norman and Gothic lead fonts I do not 
doubt, but the fierce joys and dangers »f 
domestic use have proved too much ft r 
them. For the best work of the ear y 
medizeval plumber we have to return o 
fonts, and to those leaded spires which weve 
the crown and glory of so many Engli:h 
churches. LAwRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 


THE CUPBOARD 
BY THE CLOCK. 


HE girl sat up in bed, listening. 
The rat or two scouring the floor 
of the bare attic scuttled to 
corners as the worm-eaten bed- 
posts creaked to her movement. 
Zven the glitter of their eyes was robbed of 
half its terror, so great was the darkness; 
but the girl, too used to their presence to 
feel much alarmed, slipped out of bed 
unafraid, for the morning, she thought, 
must surely be near at hand. She saw 
through the thick, greenish panes of the 
dormer window that the January sky was 
filled with cloud-wrack, unlit by the stars 
that usually served as her clock. The old 
farmhouse, empty of any human life save 
her own, moaned dolorousiy, as ever and 
again the winter blasts embraced it. It was 
towards morning. The girl groped on her 
little trunk for the tinder-box, and knocked it 
over the edge, whence it feli upon the floor 
with a resounding clatter that made the 
rats scurry and her heart give a great 
thump. She crept to the door: what was 
the time, she wondered ? Clocks were not 
so plentiful in the farmhouses of the early 
thirties; there was only one in the house, 
the tall, oak-encased timepiece that, solemn 
and solid as a church tower, stood down- 
stairs in the dining-room. Farmer Spots- 
wood’s silver turnip, and his wife’s gold 
Geneva, which was wound up only on state 
occasions, were both away with their 
owners at the great sheep fair, and would 
not be back till the morrow. Of what 
account was a little time, more or less, in 
this rambling, forgotten-by-the-world farm 
stead. Yet the girl, fresh from sleep, had 
no idea whether it was late or early, and 
much had to be done in house and dairy ere 
her master and mistress came home. 

Patty stood shivering on the landing, 
hoping in vain for the familiar sounds 
There was nothing. Nothing save the soug! 
of the wind, the creak of a crazy lattice 
broken startlingly by the griding of 
chimney cowl overhead. Patty Phippen 
growing suddenly bold, put her foot upo 
the first stair. She began to descend, 
swiftly at first, then more slowly, for hei 
heart was full of fear in the gloom. Half 
century before a woman had been murderec 
in that very house, and her spirit it 
hideous guise was still reputed to haunt th 
dismal passages. Patty, like all her clas 
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of the time, firmly believed in ghosts, witchcraft and the powers 
of darkness. Each instant she spent in dread, expecting to see 
some unearthly sight; she crossed one finger over another to 
make the sign of the blessed cross, and cried aloud at every step 
sie descended a protecting exorcism: “In the name of Christ, 
why troublest thou this earth?” She would have cried it 
jouder, but dared not; the sound of her own voice breaking the 
solemn stillness frightened her. 

‘“‘In the name of Christ, why troublest thou this earth ?” 

She stopped breathless. There had been a rustle, a strange 
pat, pat. The girl almost swooned upon the stair; she prayed, 
nut aloud this time, but inaudibly. Another step; again the 
s and. ’Twas the swish of the hem of her shift on the stair edges. 
S .e scurried across the landing a-tiptoe, and began to go down 
tie nether flight of stairs, the unaccustomed tap of her bare feet 
o the boards seeming a sound unearthly. Yet she began to 
fe 1 less afraid, and repeated with greater confidence the exorcism, 
y 1ich sank to the most pathetic bathos: ‘Christ, Christ, why 
tr ublest thou this earth ?’”’ 

Her goal was won. The throbbing of the clock was audible, 
4 sonorous unceasing note coming from source invisible. The 
r/ 0m was no lighter than the stairs and passages had been, but 
P tty felt less afraid; even the clock reassured her with its voice 
o! companionship. She had only to cross the room, mount a 
c! air, feel the position of the hands on the clock-face; the task 
ws not quite unfamiliar to her. The heavy oak chair scraped 
tie boards as Patty dragged it into place. Up she clambered 
nimble with youth though country bred. But her hand, 
e.tended to open the glass door, did not encounter it. Her 
position had been miscalculated, and Patty, losing her balance, 
al nost fell over the back of her chair, and came with force and 
outstretched palms against the wainscoting of the wall beside 
he clock. Her imagination, though none of the quickest, was 
suificiently keen for her to conjure terrifying visions of Satan 
pushing her to destruction from the pinnacle of a horsehair- 
covered chair. Leaning trembling against the wall she shrieked. 

As the cry echoed to the ham-laden rafters the wall seemed 
to give way before her pressure, almost precipitating her disas- 
trously over the chair-back. Patty clutched in desperation at 
whatever she touched to save herself. She seemed to have dived 
almost to the elbows into some strange recess in the wall. Dust 
in clouds came forth from it, sneeze-producing—-thick as peat 
smoke. Grasped within the fingers of her left hand was a bundle 
of papers, stiff, hard, oblong. Patty became aware of their presence 
with surprise. She had grasped them involuntarily, for a falling 
girl may surely without ridicule catch unwittingly at paper if 
drowning men are allowed to ciutch at straws. Patty scrambled 
from her chair quivering affrightedly, the packet in her hand. 
Hers was a simple, honest mind; uneducated, knowing nothing 
save of the daily duties of her narrow life. Beyond that all was 
a vastitude of wonders, of mysteries and unimaginable things. 
Alone in the darkness, solitary in that eerie old house, she con- 
ceived herself encompassed by she knew not what evil; felt 
almost that by some incomprehensible means she had been 
plunged into some unknown place and escaped unharmed. She 
knew of no cupboard by the old clock ; to her knowledge only the 
dark wainscoting had been there, visible to her eyes month after 
month. Yet it had opened to receive her. The earth’s dividing 
and swallowing her and vomiting her forth would have seemed 
no greater miracle to her. 

Above her head the upright clock warned, a terrific whizz 
that a modern motor-car ineffectually imitates. Patty ran, 
bruising herself against doors and balustrades, recking nothing of 
ghosts, fearing a worse enemy now, and only too glad to escape 
from the evil spirits by hiding under the bedclothes. 


“ Hullo!” said Farmer Spotswood the next morning as he 
looked with astonishment at the unexpected recess that now 
appeared in the wall beside the great clock. ‘* You bin car- 
penterin’, my maid?” 

‘“Naw,” said Patty. ‘I found thic cupboard this marnin’ 
when I come down to look at the time.” 

“Aw,” said Farmer Spotswood, stolidly, tightening his 
bootlace. ‘Ther be a many more things for a man to knaw 
however long he do live.” 

“The devil he pushed I over into it in the dark,” averred 
Patty. 

The farmer took no notice of the devil, but continued his line 
o! thought. ‘I’ve a lived in theyse house nigh on twenty yer 
and never knawed thic haul were there. *Twill be main handy.” 
lie got up from his chair: ‘* Now, my maid, get thee along to 
the buttery.” 

Patty Phippen had been with the Spotswoods since her 
‘ath year. They treated her as familiarly and as kindly as they 
‘ould have treated their own girl had they had one. Orphaned, 
id the supposed daughter of a ne’er-do-well whom a father had 
ist off and who had died on the night of his return to his native 
llage, she had, after years of squalid and precarious existence, 
und a refuge with the Spotswoods. That very farmhouse had 
once been the home of the wealthy old John Phippen; but, 
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though he had predeceased his son, he had died intestate, and 
that son’s presumable child had neither friend nor influence to 
save her grandfather’s fortune from falling into the clutch of the 
Crown. The farm had been sold; Spotswood had purchased it 
for far less than its value, and the name of Phippen was now 
almost forgotten among the yeomen of the district. Kindness 
or unkindness nevertheless, the work had to be done, and Farmer 
Spotswood and his wife took care that Patty should do her share 
OF 1G. 

“Get thee along, maid,” repeated the farmer, stamping his 
boots to settle his feet in then to as great a degree of comfort 
as was possible. 

**] found zum papers in the cupboard,” said Patty. “ There 
be writing on them; but I cain’t read. I do only know my letters.” 

‘** A good job too. Radeing be an idle practice for mayds,” 
remarked her master, sententiously. 

Patty ran out of the room, to return, breathless, a minute 
later with the discovered packet, now somewhat unburthened of 
dust, and with writing in faded ink now legible to a practised eye 
upon it. 

“‘This one do begin ‘i, j, 0, h, n,’” said Patty, eagerly ; 
“but the letters be as curly and twisty as a cow’s tail, and | 
cain’t make out no more of them.” 

“’Tis naught of consequence, I warrant,” said Farmer 
Spotswood, turning the paper over in his hand incuriously, and 
tossing it on to the broad shelf above the mantel. ‘I be busy 
now; tha must wait till I ha’ more time.” 

With no other word of comment he stumped off ponderously 
to the “‘barken,” leaving Patty to repeat her story, with much 
irrelevant and some imaginary detail, to Mistress Spotswood over 
the turning of the sage cheese in the dairy. 

That evening, the farmer, with a mug of home-brewed at his 
elbow and a churchwarden in his hand to aid him, spelled aloud 
slowly to his wife the quaint and curly words of the strangely- 
discovered paper from the cupboard in the wall. They neither of 
them understood the half of it; but their very genuine shrewdness 
enabled them, nevertheless, to arrive at a pretty clear idea of its 
general purport. The document was undoubtedly a will—the 
last testament of the former owner of the house and farm, old 
John Phippen. In it he bequeathed everything to his son, or, in 
case of his death, to his son’s lawful daughter, Patty, and to other 
of his lawful children, should there be any. 

‘‘ This be terrible bad,” said Farmer Spotswood to his wile, 
as he balanced the paper on his knee. ‘It be an uncommon 
queer thing, too.” 

“Well, and what’s the meanin’ of it ?” 

The farmer was a cautious man, and he cogitated well and 
long before he made reply: “’Pears that we shall have to hand 
over the farm to Patty—old Phippen’s grandarter. ‘Cordin’ to 
this the whole place belongs to her, and us shail have toturn out 
and let her have it.” 

* ]’]] donaught aw the kind so longas I ha’ breath, an’ you'll 
be a fool if you do,” said Mistress Spotswood, emphatically. 

“Us must do zummat about it.” 

‘* We ha’ lived here sebenteen yer come Michaelmas, and | 
beant a-goin’ to turn out for no servin’ wench at my time 
o’ life.” 

“’T were main unlucky the maid found un,” said the farmer. 
He turned the document over and over, and unsuccesstuliy 
sought to find a fresh and less disturbant wording by trying it 
upside down. 

‘‘ This comes of gallivantin’ off to junkets,” said his wife, 
virtuously. ‘’ Twill be a long while afore the Lord ketches | at 
fairs agen, leavin’ the maids a-routin’ the house out to find what 
the Lord meant to be presarved in secret.” 

“Very true, very true,” said Farmer Spotswood, greatly 
impressed. ‘’Twere evidently meant by Providence that this 
here paper should be lost—’twere meant to be done away wi’, in 
a sort of manner of speakin’.”’ 

‘‘No doubt o’t, "Lijah. No doubt at all o’ that.” 

The farmer folded up the paper with great deliberation. ‘I 
for one beant goin’ agen it,” he said. ‘ The maid werdna’ meant 
to ha’ her gramfer’s money, that’s sartain, and taint fit that we 
should seek to alter it.” He paused in thought. ‘* Heave up 
thic end of the log, Keziah.” 

The roaring of the bough, the snapping of a myriad sparks, 
drowned the crackling of the paper as the farmer thrust the will 
into the heart of the fire with the toe of his boot. It burst into 
vivid life; the flame danced and leaped as though trying to 
escape and run; it licked the crumbling white bark as if in wild 
endeavour to lift the written secret away from destruction on its 
flying flame-tips. He watched the flames devour it, reflectingly. 

“’ Tis wonderful to think why Providence should ha’ seen tit 
to deal so hardly wi’ the maid,” he said. 

“« Patty be a good wench, too,” said his wife, with a tremor 
of compunction. 

«Ay, she be that,” echoed Farmer Spotswood. ‘“’Tis a sort 
of a pity that the Lord should ha’ seen fit to chasten her zoa. 
Mind you do tell her she can ha’ a goose-agg for her breakiast, 
Keziah.” Epwarp VIVIAN 













ANY are the beautiful houses and gardens in the county 
of Somerset, but there is lecaina. one within its own 
borders, or, indeed, within the length and breadth of 

England, whose charm of ancient beauty and of lovely, restful 

pleasure-ground, can rival that of this delightful place. It lies 
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among hills, not tar from Bath; house, and still more anci nt 
church, in close companionship. Of old it was church prope: y 
St. Catherine’s being a dependence of Bath Abbey. The ho: se 
is of old Tudor date, with Jacobean addition and alterati n, 
The main part of the garden structure is also Jacobean. ‘1 1¢ 
chief garden front is to the west, wh re 
the ground rises steeply close to he 
house. Natural conditions so nea ly 
like those of many of the Italian vi’ as 
demanded a like treatment. H<¢:e, 
therefore, we have a purely Eng! sh 
garden with, what to many would 
appear to be, Italian features. But it 
remains a_ purely English gard.n, 
because there is no striving ater 
Italian mannerism, such as we see in 
many of the large gardens attached to 
English houses of the classical type. 
The pure Italian garden cannot be 
completely naturalised in England. A 
near adaptation could only be possible 
on our most Southern shores, where, 
strangely enough, it has never been 
attempted. But at St. Catherine’s 
Court, house and garden are in closest 
sympathy. The first broad view shows 
the noble stone stairway rising west- 
ward to terrace after terrace, flanked 
at the base by giant sentinel yews, ot 
simple cone shape, that rise to the 
roof level of the house and above it. 
Arriving at the entrance-porch, with 
the church standing just across the 
garden forecourt to the right, one looks 
up across the rising western terraces, 
the eye mounting from flight to flight; 
the many groups of steps “leading ever 
upward far away into wooded ground. 
It is always the most beautiful view 
and arrangement of garden steps, this 
mounting of flight above flight. The 
eye enjoys the visible prospect, and the 
mind roves with keen expectancy, in 
joyful anticipation of the many delights 
that will probably be found to right and 
left on each successive level. Neither 
mind nor eye will be disappointed, for 
everywhere is seen good gardening and 
beautiful flowers well chosen and well 
grouped. The lowest of the important 
flights of steps leads to the main 
garden, a long space divided in two bv 
the broad grassy way that leads to the 
main stairway. To right and left is a 
flower border, with bushes of lavence! 
and great clumps of lupine and otle: 
fine garden plants. Further, on each 
side, is a symmetrical parterre of sim) le 
borders in turf. Westward, to the hi, 
is a high retaining wall crowned w:th 
a stone-wrought balustrade, the sae 
balustrade bounding the main flight of 
nineteen steps that rises to the next 
level. Piers, surmounted alternate.y 
with stone balls and vases, divide t ie 
length of the terrace wall into ninete :n 
bays, the great stairway occupying © \e 
bay in the middle of the length. A 
flower border is at the foot of the we |, 
which is sufficiently clothed, but 11 
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The neat terrace is narrow; along bowling green. This, 
on its upper side, again has a retaining wall, but here with a 
plain coping, the wall returning on each side to accompany the 
next flight of steps. At the foot of the wall is a narrow border 
with flowers and upright Irish yews, which here, as on the level 
below, accentuate points on the main axis of the garden. Above 


the wall is a mighty hedge of yew, cut in a great arch over 
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the steps. Seen from below, this massive hedge of solid verdure 
forms a noble frame or setting to the garden picture, and 
pleasantly tells of winter shelter and comfort. Yet through the 
arch one sees more steps on higher levels, and obtains glimpses 
into yet other garden spaces. But the hedge is wisely placed, 
for what it bounds and encloses is quite enough for any one 
garden picture. 
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To the south, on a lower level than the western garden, 
there is also a pleasant stretch of pleasure-ground, evidently 
more modern—a level lawn, backed by further levelled planes 
with wooded ground above. The lawn is flanked on either side 
by Irish yews, trimmed to a shape. Whether it is ever desirable 
to clip Irish vews is very doubtful. They will only clip into 
one form, and that is not a graceful one, whereas their own 
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The house may be considered a fine type of the better class 
of manorial dwelling of Tudor days. It has had various additions, 
of which the most notable is aremarkably good porch, evidently 
of the time of Charles I. It is of distinguished appearance and 
treatment, and deserves careful study. It has Doric columns on 
pedestals, flanked by niches to right and left, which are canted 
back at an angle of 45 degrees. Thecolumns carry vases, which 
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shape is a good one, and is already symmetrical enough. From 
a grass terrace that passes along the southern end of the house 
there rises towards the west a great grassy stairway, in several 
green flights and green landings—a beautiful and restful feature, 
and a desirable one, where there is ample width for good 
proportion, and where difficulty of mowing is not considered an 
obstacle. 
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from their similarity of design with those of the terrace balustrade 
suggest that the porch and garden were by the same hand. In 
the porch the entablature breaks round over the columns; 
between these a semi-circular arch is carried by imposts. The 
return of the impost and the sculptured key are stopped by square 
piers. The pedestals of the columns are continued on the canted 
sides of the bay, and carry semi-circular niches with shell heads. 
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The architrave round the niches breaks at the crown of the 
niche. A sunk panel carries these features to the level of 
the entablature, which continues round the porch, and ends 
abruptly against the house. The entablature is enriched with 
triglyphs, which occur only over the columns and doorway, 
and are widely, though pleasantly, spaced. On the sides the 
porch is perforated with three small arches, carried by balusters. 
Here it becomes evident that the architect’s knowledge of 
Renaissance architecture was not enough to enable him to treat 
it ina classical way; with the result that here is one of those 
original features that often occur with charming effect in the 
architecture of the Jacobean period. Above the entablature is a 
fine piece of plain ashlar work, its simplicity much enhancing 
the value of the decorated work below. It supports a bay of 
twelve lights in two heights. The balustrade which surmounts 
the whole porch is divided into eight unequal bays, the piers 
coinciding with the angles and the large central mullion in the front. 
The outer angles of the balcony only, carry vases and a heraldic 
figure. The pedestals break forward and are carried on brackets 
and flanked by half balusters. The pedestals of the columns bear 
cartouches; the whole stands on a flagged pavement. 

This porch is thus described at length because, although it 
is not coeval with the main buiiding, it is so excellently designed 
and graces it so weil. Apart from the evidence of date that it 
bears on its face, one notes the incomplete junction between the 
old and the new. Other obvious alterations are not so happy ; 
for instance, a filling-in between two gables is very unfortunate, 
and is a conspicuous blemish to the beautiful house from several 
points of view. GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


THE BROOMER’S + - 
ROMANCE. 


HEN the air-worn leaves slackened their hold on 
life, a woman went forth to hide their shrivelled 
beauty in kindly earth. Laughter and tears com- 
mingled in her heart, for Memory was sweeping 
back the dead years. Whish, whish, they whirled 

by until the one that had been a ghost for nearly half a century 
came to life again. Surely it could never have died. Ugly rows 
of houses vanished, and in their place was an old-fashioned 
garden in which was heard the Broomer’s Romance. The 
children first called him the Broomer, and it was so just a nick- 
name that he was never called anything else. He was a stout 
man with a red, good-humoured face, the lower half of which 
was surrounded by stiff whiskers, not unlike birchen twigs 
sprinkled with hoar frost. He had come to the place as gardener. 
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“The Broomer, at any rate, cannot be descended from 
Adam; he must go,” was the verdict of his master after a 
month’s trial. 

The children heard these words with dismay; the youngest 
wept, and the eldest said reproachfully to his father: ‘* How will 
you like to meet him in the winter with those other men, singing 
‘We are all poor gardeners frozen out and we have got no 
work to do’ ?”’ 

‘‘ There is no doubt about his being a poor gardener, my 
boy; let him earn his living as a sweeper—it is all he is fit for.” 
But the speaker’s heart was softer than his words, and when his 
wile begged that the Broomer should be kept to sweep the lawn 
and paths and do odd jobs, with a skilled gardener over him, he 
consented on the condition that she told the Broomer herself of 
the changed plan. 

The chiidren’s mother had ‘¢a way with her,” and she 
managed this delicate business without hurting the Broomer’s 
feelings. He boasted in the village, ‘‘ The master has got 
another man to help me.” 

The children had adopted the Broomer as a friend at first 
sight, and their confidence was not misplaced. He was a 
delightful man. He wasted whole mornings pushing them about 
in the wheelbarrow, and, best of all, he was never at a loss for a 
story. He had been a soldier, had fought and been wounded in 
the Crimean War. He had six distinct versions of how he had 
escaped from a Russian prison, and the children believed them 
all. With the least encouragement ke would leave off sweeping, 
and, sitting on the handle of his wheelbarrow, tell the tale anew to 
the eager children clustering round him. “. . . and think of the 
horror of it, my darlings. One by one my comrades had been called 
outside to be shot, until I was left alone, knowing that the next 
time the door opened the wicked Russians would do the same to 
me. ‘Then I heard the key slowly turn in the lock” (* Oh!” 
breathed the children with thrills down their backs), ‘ but it was 
not the man I expected to see; it was a young woman witha 
shawl over her head. She made a sign for me to keep silent and 
locked the door on the inside, saying, ‘I have come to help you 
escape. I have stolen the keys, but we cannot go out at the front. 
There are one hundred Russians with fixed bayonets waiting for 
you. We must escape from the back by the window of your cell. 
I see it has no bars.’ Then I said, ‘ Look and see if there was 
need of bars,’ and she said, ‘ Alas! no; what an awful precipice!’ 
and I said, ‘ Why have you risked your life to save mine?’ 
And she threw back her shawl, saying, ‘Have you forgotten 
your true-love Anna?’” (* But, last time her name was Olga,” 
protested the children). ‘‘Ah! I disremember. You see, her 
name was Anna Olga. Then a bright thought struck me. 
‘We can be saved yet,’ I said. I think I told you, dears, that 
the prisoners had to sleep on bundles of straw.” (‘* Hard wooden 
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planks.”) ‘* Well, you see, we had planks and straw, turn and 


turn about, and it was the week for the straw; so I thought 
that if we wrapped ourselves well up in it, we could roll down 
the steepest precipice—— 

The Broomer was quick to read children’s thoughts, and 
he broke off to say, ‘‘ Now don’t ye be trying it, my darlings. 
Russian precipices are quite different from English chalk-pits, 


” 


J. C. Mummery. EVENING 
and you would be killed. With my poor comrades’ beds and 
my own, there was enough straw to cover our heads, arms, legs, 
backs and fronts, and I put Anna through the window first, and 
gave her a good start for fear of rolling on toher. I was only just 
in time to escape, for, as I was getting through the window, the 
door was burst open and a soldier fired at me and set light to 
the straw, but the flames went out as I quickly rolled down 
the precipice.” 
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““Tt must have been a wide window,” was the children’s un- 
spoken comment, as they thought of the straw round the Broomer’: 
ample proportions. Aloud they asked, ‘*‘ What did you and Anna 
do then?” 

‘‘ Well, unfortunately, by the time we reached the bottom 
it had grown dark, and Anna must have crawled away in just the 
opposite direction to which I did, for we never met again. Bu: 


WINTER. Copyright. 
I must set about my work.” Then the Broomer would brush up 
more leaves, shaking the trees to make them fall faster. 

Now thechildren had another friend in the Cardboard Woman. 
She was not called this on account of any stiffness of form, but 
because twice a year she came with a large basket filled with blotting 
and needle books and boxes of various sizes, all made of cardboard. 
They were as pleasing to the eye as a birthday cake, each article 
being embossed, and its shiny whiteness further enhanced by a 
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coloured picture scrap. When she came the would-be purchasers 
of her wares had to gather in the hall, where her humility found 
expression in frequent curtsies on the doormat. Nothing 
would induce her to sit down, but she would slip the cake offered 
her into her pocket, and stand slowly sipping a glass of wine, 
while the children chose what they wanted. Once she explained 
to their mother that she had had to earn her own living ever 
since she married. When she had only been a wife a week her 
soldier husband had had to leave her, and had got killed 
fighting the Russians. She received no pension, for they had 
married off the strength. 

One day the Cardboard Woman was coming up the drive 
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just as the boys and the Broomer were having an impromptu 
snowball fight. She shrieked and fell to the ground. The 
Broomer ran to pick her up, thinking that she had been hurt; but 
she clung tightly to him, saying, “Bill, Bill, are you alive? ” 
And he answered, “ Why, I thought you were dead. You had left 
the street we lived in, and no one could tell me anything about 
you.” The Broomer got leave to go home with his new-found 
wife to ‘‘ settle up her bits of things ” before bringing her back 
to the cottage where he lived. The children, who were delighted 
with this romance in real life, awaited his retura with impatience, 
for they wanted to ask him if the Cardboard Woman’s name was 
Anna Olga. Ls 





FROM THE FARMS. 


THE DEPRESSION IN SHIRES. 

HE general result of the Shire horse 
sales heid during the autumn is to 
show that the prices generally paid 
are beginning to approximate more 
closely to the working value of the 

animals. The sensational sales that were 
common seven or eight years ago, when 2,000 
guineas was not consicered to be a very extra- 
ordinary price for a leading animal, have not 
occurred for some time past. It would seem 
that owners do not show the eagerness they 
once did for exceptionally good sires. Several 
reasons for this may be taken into account. 
One lies in the multiplication of studs. There 
are six owners to-day for one that existed ten 
years ago, and there are very few indeed who 
do not possess at least one horse of far more 
than ordinary merit. Thus the necessities of 
the stud can be met without the expense 
previously entailed. Again, breeders have to 
realise that, after all, the Shire horse is not a 
gambling machine like the thorough-bred. The 
possibilities attached to the career of a good race- 
horse are illimitable. Hence the purchases which 
have been chronicled of animals for which 
between £ 30,000 and £ 40,000 was paid. In many 
cases these bargains, extravagant as they might appear, proved 
sound business ones to the new owners, who have been amply 
recouped for their outlay in fees, prizes and progeny. With the 
Shire this can never occur. He is kept mainly for use, and the 
soundest business in connection with him is the production of 
draught animals for haulage work. Thus there is nothing to be 
alarmed at in the fall of prices, which was bound to occur. It 
only means that Shire-breeding as a business is now placed 
on surer foundations, and is no longer dependent on artificial 
inflation. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DANISH PEASANT Farm. 

When comparing small holdings in England with small 
holdings (or, as they more often are, small proprietary farms) 
in Denmark, the first point that strikes us is apt to be the 
similarity, broadly speaking, of climatic conditions, crops grown, 
stock raised and markets supplied. Then, the somewhat travelled 
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Englishman, who invariably finds the Dane an agreeable com- 
panion, will proceed to enlarge upon the resemblances he per- 
ceives between the Danish national character and the English. 
The differences, however, are deep-rooted, and on closer acquain- 
tance become very apparent. They have their origin in an 
altogether different historical development, which has not only 
brought about another historical result, but has developed a national 
character in many points essentially distinct. In a word, the 
English land-tenure system of to-day and, to a large extent, the 
English national character are a product of the Feudal System. 
The land laws of England have been framed, whether justly 
or unjustly, chiefly from the point of view of the owner 
of the large estate. Denmark, on the other hand, bas never 
known Feudalism. The original owner of the soii was the 
man who cultivated it, and at the present day the peasant 
farmers, whether proprietors or lessees, practically hold the 
law-making of the country in their 
hands. As the agricultural and rural 
population is larger than the urban, and 
the term peasant is generally applied to 
the whole class of small farmers, this 
fact requires no further explanation. 
Seven hundred years ago conditions ot 
life in Denmark were comparatively 
simple and uninvolved. The greater 
part of the population consisted of men 
who farmed their own land, and were 
soldiers at the same time. These men 
were of approximately equal standing, 
and had a serf class under them. As 
in the England of those days, it was 
held a sacred principle, handed down 
from time immemorial, that every free 
man had a right to tle use of a piece of 
land. In the villages the ground was 
cultivated in partnership, and belonged 
to the community. This was a usetul 
and practical arrangement at first, but 
in the course of centuries it led to the 
anomaly of one farin being sometimes 
split up into as many as a hundred plots, 
all in different places. About the year 
I200 an aristocracy began to spring 
up, not, as in Englind, through the 
granting of concentrated large estates 
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to individual proprietors, but through some of the farmers 
beginning, in addition to the farms they tilled themselves, to 
possess a larger or smaller number of other scattered farms, 
which were cultivated for them by “tenants.” These men kept 
up the military tradition, secured privileges in the matter of taxes 
and judicial administration, and obtained a decisive influence 
over the Government. The free peasants were gradually 
left behind; a somewhat lower class, which, moreover, was 
augmented about this time by the admission into it of 
emancipated serfs, was evolved. The serf class disappeared about 
the year 1300. During the developments which ensued, the 
number of peasant proprietors gradually decreased, while there 
came into being an increasing class of leaseholders or tenants; 
that is to say, peasant farmers who had to pay a rent (Landgilde). 
The expression here rendered tenant must be understood to 
mean something approximately the same as a leaseholder in 
England. Many abuses, however, crept in by degrees. The 
distinction between the classes grew more marked during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as many of the peasant 
proprietors voluntarily became tenants under a lord of the manor 
(an expression used here for convenience, though not exactly 
equivalent to 
the English 
term). It 
became usual 
for a tenancy 
to last for the 
lifetime of the 
tenant (al- 
though the 
actual docu- 
mentary agree- 
ment was only 
for a_ year), 
and the yeary 
rent could not 
be raised. 
About the 
year 1500 it 
was enacted 
by law that 
the tenancy 
should be tor 
life, and = it 
ordinarily 
passed from 
father to son. 
Originally the 
tenant was 
entitled to 
give notice 
every Easter 
and move, but 
alterthe Black 
Death and de- 
vastating wars 
(from the year 
1400 up- 
wards), in a 
great part of 
the country an 
opinion gained 
ground _ that 
the son of a 
peasant ought 
to take a farm 
from the lord of the manor under whom his father was a tenant, 
and, consequently, that he was obliged to remain on the spot 
in readiness to take it when required. The strength of the 
peasant class was not wholly crushed even .by this. It con- 
tinued to exist, though the numbers of the peasant proprietors 
dwindled still more after the Reformation and the civil strife it 
brought in its train. The numbers at this time are supposed to 
have been about 15 per cent. of the farmers. The Crown and 
the nobles, meanwhile, were gathering large estates together and 
building imposing manors. More driving and other work had 
to be done on the extensive manor lands, and it gradually 
became the custom for such tasks, without their being strictly 
defined or limited, to fall upon the peasant as a sort of labour 
rent, in addition to the annual money rent, which latter continued 
to be definitely fixed. In the revolution of 1660, the king 
first crushed the old national nobility, with the help of the 
burghers, and then turned against the burghers and founded a 
Despotic Monarchy, after the French model. When the old 
constitutional orders had thus been done away with, the kings 
tried to build up a brilliant and docile Court nobility to take the 
place of the national aristocracy which they had destroyed. This 
ultimately consisted largely of German immigrants, who, as 
important landed proprietors, occupied a very privileged position 
compared with the peasantry. And then the darkest period of the 
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last: mentioned class commenced. It is quite true that a law was 
passed in 1702 releasing the peasant from his obligation to remain 
in the place where he was born and there take a farm; but, owing 
to increasingly unfavourable combinations of circumstances 
affecting agriculture at large, to growing State expenditure ai 
taxes and to a marked tendency towards migration to the towns, 
another or.inance was passed, the terms of which were stretched 
to such an extent, partly by custom and partly by law, that at 
last (1764) peasants all over the country were legally compelled 
to remain on the estate where they were born from the age of 
four to that of forty, and there become tenants of a farm. This 
obligation was called Stavnsbaandet (the soil-bond). The con- 
dition of affairs that resulted was regrettable. The peasantry 
were prevented by the soil-bond, and by the indefinite “ labour 
rent,” which was really an obligation to cultivate the manor lancs 
first, from turning their tenancies to the best advantage, and 2 
three-fourths of the land in the country was tenants’ land,this wa 
really a national burden. The compulsory partnership systen 
moreover, paralysed all progress and initiative in the farming «| 
peasant ground. Towards the year 1780 the principles of 
new school of political economy penetrated to the minds of fa:- 
seeing State 
men, and b 
radical re 
forms a fou 
dation wa 
established f 
the whole cf 
the fruitful 
development 
which fo: 
lowed. = T! 
direct resull 
o! the efforis 
of, amon: 
others, the 
brothers Re- 
ventlow, who 
had studied 
agricultural 
conditions in 
England as 
well as in 
Denmark, 
and, en- 
couraged by 
the dawn of 
better times, 
dared to make 
inroads upon 
the accumu- 
lated body of 
legal and 
actual oppres- 
sion, can be 
traced down 
to the present 
day, when 
tie grievances 
remaining — to 
be redressed 
are so _ few, 
and the 
pewer of the 
agricultural 
interest so 
great, that the balance of justice is, so some urge, likely to be 
disturbed. 
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PopuLaR BREEDS OF POULTRY. 

In the poultry world the great event of the season is 
always the annual exhibition held at the Crystal Palace. This 
year all previous records have been easily broken, no less than 
5,505 fowls, bantams, ducks, geese and turkeys being staged. 
The all-round quality of the birds was surprisingly good, and 
testifies to the extraordinary popularity of poultry-breeding in 
this country. It is not generally known that for pure-bre: 
poultry this country stands first, and that our leading breeder: 
do a large export trade, not only with our Colonies, but to the 
Continent. The Orpington is being taken up so largely that i 
promises soon to be the most popular breed in the world. Jus 
800 Orpingtons were at Sydenham, chiefly buffs and blacks 
though whites are forging ahead. The last-mentioned variety ow 
a good deal to the white Dorking, an old-fashioned breed to-da‘ 
apparently extinct. The great rival of the Orpington is, o 
course, the Wyandotte ; the Orpington is an English ‘* made’ 
breed; the Wyandotte was made, or rather evolved, i 
the States, where it is first favourite with poultry-keepers 
Whites and partridges are the popular varieties to-day, and tli 
quality of those shown at Sydenham was very high; as layers 
too, they are hard to beat. Nor must we forget to mentio: 
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the Sussex, a fine old English breed recently resuscitated, though 
their progress is rather hampered by the rivalry of the Jubilee and 
Spangled Orpington, ‘“‘made” utility breeds of a very similar 
type. The tendency to-day is towards what is called ‘the 
general purpose”’ fowl, one that is a good table bird as well asa 
vood layer. Those breeds which are layers first and foremost 
and pocr table fowl no longer hold their own. Leghorns, 


ON THE 


SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS OF THE SANDWICH 
COURSE. 

ERHAPS it may be thought that some little apology is 
needed for the public discussion of an affair belonging 
of right to a single club; but the questions which are 
being mooted at the present time about the wisdom of 
lengthening the course at Sandwich, and the best way 

{ effecting that lengthening, have a legitimate and not altogether 
npertinent interest for a wider world than that of the St. George's 
‘lub. The course is one of those on which the championships 
re played—in itself, that fact throws it at once into the arena of 
roper public discussion. 

It is on the outward half of the course, indubitably, that it 
slacking in length. Official measurements of holes and courses 
ire always regarded with some suspicion. They depend a good 
eal on the position of the holes, the tees and so on; but 
vhether we take them, or the actual scores recorded, as our 
-uides, in both cases we arrive at the same conclusion. On the 
“champion course,” as it is cailed (although this does not by 
any means imply of necessity that it is the course on which the 
-hampionship has been, or will be, played, but merely that it is 
he course for the St. George’s Cup), the official length of the 
urst half is 2,768yds., and of the second half 3,375yds.; on the 
‘‘medal course” the respective lengths are given at 2,258yds. for 
the first half and 3,159yds. for the second. The first half, even 
it its longest, has not infrequently been done in 32; the second 
half is hardly ever done in anything like this. 

On the accompanying plan the course as at present laid out 
is shown by the black lines, and the alterations which, as 
proposals, have received the most authoritative sanction are 
indicated by the dotted lines. It 
is a course which has to some 

extent passed the proposal 
stage; it has actually been laid 
out by the committee, it has 
been played over by a few 
players, and by a few players it Lm 
has been condemned. But it * 
is our strong conviction that, i” \ 
in spite of the multitude of Su) 
players who have vaguely dis- | | 
cussed the question of the — \ 
alteration of the course, very A | 
few have any distinct idea of NY ded 
what they themselves, or any- | test 
one else, want. It is in order {f 
to bring the affair a little out 
of the clouds and give those | 
who are interested a_ real | 
chance of discussing a definite \ 
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proposition, that we are now 
laying this plan before the 
readers of these pages. It \ 
may be said that even now the 

committee is not absolutely . 
committed to this scheme, 

though it is, undoubtedly, the ms 
scheme which carries the ~*~ af 
greatest weight of favour. In Vir 
regard to the total length of the 
course, its effect would be to 
bring this up to 6,514yds., with 
3,216yds. for the outgoing and 
3,298yds. for the home-coming 
half, thus giving an ample 
distance for the utmost present 
requirements of the improved 
golf ball, and obviating the 
inequality of balance between 
the two halves of the course about which many are now so 
querulous. 

Shortly to indicate the changes in detail, they are as follows: 
From No. 2 tee the line goes straight to No. 3 green, knocking 
out the bad second hole. It also (unfortunately, in some respects) 
does away with the present third. The present third is a fine 
one-shot hole, but in its place, so difficult as it is and so long, it 
is a bad feature in a course on which big competitions are to be 
played, because it is bound to be the cause of much delay. There 
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Anconas, Campines, and even Minorcas, are not so widely bred 
as formerly. The old favourites, Cochins, Brahmas and Ham- 
burghs, still exist, thanks to the clubs devoted to their several 
interests. Useless as utility fowls, they linger somewhat super- 
fluous on the stage, making a brave show once a year; but they 
are decorative breeds only. The cry of the day is for a usetul as 
well as an ornamental fowl. C. D. L. 


GREEN. 


is then no change until after the present eighth—the proposed 
new seventh—‘* Hades.” From the ‘‘ Hades” green it is proposed 
to play to the present sixteenth green. Thence the nirth hole, 
according to the programme, would be an elongated edition of 
the present tenth hole. ‘The present eleventh hole is never a 
good one unless the tee is right at the back of the tenth putting 
green, which is an awkward position, because it compels those 
players who are behind to wait to play to the tenth green until 
the pair before them has hit off to the eleventh hole and has 
walked across the tenth green again—a fertile cause of delay. 
The new proposal is to place the tee for the next hole on the 
seaward side of the tenth green, and to play to just the landward 
side of the small bunker which one carries, or plays to carry, with 
the tee shot from the present twelfth tee. From there a short 
hole is played to the present twelfth green: the new twellth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth would be the present thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth respectively. Thence, as the ground of the 
next two proposed holes is practically unknown to those who 
have not traversed it, it is not much good to attempt to describe 
these holes further than by saying that they are good one-shot 
and two-shot holes respectively on the typical Sandwich seaside 
links. For the seventeenth hole there are alternative sugves- 
tions—to play to a green to the side of the present pot, or to go 
down into the present pot as of old; in either case, this will be 
a long hole, bard to reach in two shots. The eighteenth will 
then remain as at present; and so the course is made out. 

A slight trial has been made of this arrangement, but the 
greens were not very carefully prepared, and the alteration did not 
seem to‘;commend itself to those who made the trial. For a proper 
test a much longer trial by a much larger number of players is 
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necessary ; but a valuable opinion on the new suggestions can be 
formed by those who know the ground, when they are distinctly 
laid before them, even without the actual playing of the holes. 
It is, at least, certain that the proposed alteration would 
immensely improve the length and the balance of the course. 
Other suggestions, put forward by individual members of 
the club, are to lengthen the first hole by bringing back the tee 
—even to the club-house, if necessary; to lengthen the present 
fifth hole by putting the green away up to the right. There is 
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an alternative suggestion to lengthen the fifth hole by placing 
the green over the corner of the Maiden bunker, prolonging the 
present line of the hole with a little left-hand inclination. It 
seems almost imperative that one or other of these suggestions 
be adopted, to avoid delay, for with the wind behind (and it is the 
prevailing wind) the present fifth hole becomes a one-shot hole. 
There is a suggestion to lengthen the present eleventh hole by 
putting the green further along the strath; and there are others. 
Some of them may be combined with the alterations indicated 
in the plan given herewith; others would interfere with or modify 
these ideas. If a large majority of the club could make up their 
minds clearly as to the plan which most commends itself, the 
atmosphere would clear at once, and we hope that this statement 
of the case may help to that desired lucidity. 

The figures on the plan indicate the numbering of the holes 
according to the proposed new arrangement. 

Horace Hurtcuinson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SANDWICH CoURSE, 

S1r,—With your permission I would desire to make a few remarks on the 
article headed ‘* Sandwich as a Championship Course” which appeared in 
your issue of last week. According to the writer, the third hole at Sand- 
wich is the cause of much trouble and delay, presumably by reason of 
the frequent trouble made by the drivers who go direct to the hole from the 
tee, attempting to carry about 18oyds. across the bent, for if the ball be 
hooked, it usually causes delay to themselves and to the succeeding couples. 
The hole is a dog-legged one, involving, usually, a walk of 267yds., as the 
writer says, but why, unless a ball be lost (in which case, as he says, the 
succeeding parties will pass them), there should be greater delay than there is 
usually at most of the interesting and difficult short holes—and all short holes 
should be so—is not very evident. To do away with this hole altogether 
would, I submit, be a mistake. It contains, as Mr. C. K. Hutchison 
says, one of the best tee-shot bunkers he knows. It is certainly a hole which 
favours gcod driving, as the driver who cannot clear over 18oyds. from the 
tee will not attempt to go straight for the green, and the driver who success- 
fully negotiates it is rewarded by being on the green, while the other has 2n 
iron to play to reach the green. Rather than do away with this hole 
it would be better, I submit, to burn, or clear, the bent between the tee 
and the hole on the occasions of the crowded meetings, as the hazard would, 
minus the bent, still be a good punishing one for the tee shot which failed 
to reach the green. The writer speaks of the grievous delays in the great 
competitions being greater at Sandwich than on other courses, and makes a 
calculation of starting 100 couples at an open championship between g a.m. 
and 4 p.m., with an interval of 4min. between each two couples, allowing 
8min. to each hole, and, all things going smoothly, thus enabling the 
last couple to finish the eighteenth hole at 6.24 p.m. It is not 
clear why these figures should be taken. When speaking of an open 
championship it does seem unnecessary to deal with figures which have 
not occurred in the meeting—r1oo couples—and when 4min, only are 
allowed as an interval between the starting of the couples, delay on any 
course which afforded the hazards proper to an open championship course 
would be almost certain; the more difficult and hazardous the course, 
as even professionals make mistakes, the more certain the delay. If 
5min. or 6min, be allowed between the couples the danger of delay 
lessens, and as at the time of year at which the open champion- 
ship and other crowded meetings are held there is good light till 
9g p-m., it is not evident why, till the crowd of the hopeless is removed, 
the players should not have 6min. between each two couples, which is 
more than the time usually required to play any short hole on the St. 
Andrews or Sandwich courses. In 1905, with seventy-four couples in the 
first round of the open championship, the couples were started at g a.m., at 
intervals of 5min., which should, without blocks, have allowed the last of 
the seventy-four couples to start at 3.10 p.m. One reporter says, ‘‘ making 
allowance for delays on the course, the probability is that it will be close upon 
four o’clock before the last of the players start, and after six before the first 
round is concluded.” But what happened? It was 5.25 p.m. before Braid 
started for his round, and Rowland Jones, I believe, started some time after- 
wards. The writer of the article has doubtless seen St. Andrews course on 
crowded medal competition days, and has seen the blocks causing crowds of 
waiters at the eighth and eleventh tees, not occasionally, but always. At the 
eighth hole, which is a plain sailing hole, it is hardly possible to lose 
a ball, while at the other short hole, the eleventh, delay may occur 
from that cause, and very frequently occurs from hazardous _ lies. 
What then is the remedy? It isa lengthening of the interval of s‘arting 
the couples. I have not seen any record of the cause which delayed 
Braid’s start in 1905 till 5.25 p.m., but allowing 8min. even to each hole, 
as the writer proposes, Braid would return at 7.45 p.m., which is not even 
the gloaming in the merry month of June, and would by many be preferred as 
the time to play for a great prize. I see no objection to allow on the first 
and second days of the open championship, conducted as it is in June, a 6min. 
interval in starting, which, by starting at g a.m., and having, say, eighty 
couples to start, would, with an additional hour’s allowance for blocks, 
make the eightieth couple start at 6 p.m.—S. G. C. 





THE PROFESSIONAL FOURSOME. 


GLORIOUS bright autumnal day, with the course mightily 
freshened up by all the rains of November, in comparison 
with the state it was in when I last saw it, at the time when 
Mr. Fry and Taylor beat Mr. Fowler and Braid in the final 

of the Foursomes Tournament last spring—these were the good conditions 
under which the match was started. ‘* The play’s the thing,’ and there is no 
question that it wasa play well worth watching. The young ones began with 
a little nervousness ; it was only natyral that this should be so, Mayo, with 
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a single putt to lay dead and so halve the first hole, was short, and iai.a 
stymie for his partner, who failed in the attempt to loft, and so the 
veterans started with a lead of one. But it did not last, for the young 
ones took it back at the next hole. Mayo was not at his best in the putting, 
which is said to be the feature of his game, until nearly halfway through the 
firstround. Vardon played a picture of a shot at the fifth hole, giving Braid 
a chance fora two. Duncan, going to the short hole, played really the worst 
shot of a match in which there were uncommonly few shots played that deserved 
to be called bad; and about this point, standing three down, things looked 
very black for the young challengers. It looked quite possible that the 
veterans might take the bit in their teeth and go right away, leaving tie 
others in a state of absolute débdc/e. That no such thing, or anything like it, 
occurred is a tribute both to the challengers’ golf and to their courag.. 
Vardon gave them a little encouragement by missing an extremely short put:, 
Then Mayo holed a really fine putt on a curving green. These twostrokes pt 
life into a match which had threatened to become moribund. Mayo at this tim, 
and through the subsequent course of the match, played better than Dunca . 
Duncan is a very fine driver, but he was not really driving very finely in th s 
match. Mayo, famed as a putter, putted well, but not very well. On ti» 
other hand, he has been credited with weak driving; but he was well up 
Vardon on the average, and often beyond him from the tee. In the secor 
shots, when the ball lies not too kindly, I think that his very flat swing mu 
put him at a little disadvantage. At two holes running in the first roun. , 
Duncan cut his ball badly into the rough, and in the first case it was nev 
found. In the second case it lay fairly, Mayo made a brilliant recover 
and Duncan holed a fine putt, so no harm was done. At the fifteen: 
hole Mayo holed a mashie shot from off the green, the only long put 
or anything of the kind, which was holed all day, though the standa: 
of the putting in general was very fair for a match of this charact« 
So the players went into luncheon, the young ones standing two down, and t/ 
match very much alive; and when, by a better short game than that of the 
opponents, the challengers knocked off the lead in the first two hoies aftc; 
luncheon, it looked a very much alive match indeed. A half or two followe 
and then a very fine dig out of the bunker close by the fifth hole, by Braid- 
he very nearly holed the ball, and left it stone dead—gave the acceptors « 
the challenge the lead again. From that point they increased it, the youn 
ones playing the ninth hole badly and having poor luck with their putts : 
two subsequent holes. Braid and Vardon were four upat the thirteenth, Stil 
Duncan and Mayo stuck to them and won two holes, but lost the last two, an: 
so finished four to the bad. The match is quite a living match still, I am 
inclined to think that Duncan did not do himself justice. Timperley is his own 
green, on which the second half is to be played, and he should do better there. 
It would be less than justice to him, however, not to mention his niblick shot, 
laying the ball close tothe last hole, from the bunker, in the first round. Braid 
was at home at Waiton Heath, and he played a very great game, as near faultless 
as may be. With Vardon, the game did not seem to be going quite as easil) 
at it used to go, but there was nothing very seriously amiss with his work. 

The acceptors are four down—the match would be in a more interesting 
condition if the others were in this position; but it is alive, and, whatever 
the issue, the challengers have shown that they have pluck. 





THE ‘‘ Bos” BALL, 

MESSRS. SPALDING have submitted for trial their ball called the ‘‘ Bob.” 
The price of the ball is the moderate one which the name indicates, and for 
the money these are very good balls indeed. One may go further than this, 
and say that for the hard hitter they are in all respects very good balls. But 
they want hitting. I do not believe that the gentle player—he who finds 
himself best served by such balls of exceptional lightness and vivacity as the 
“Ace” and the liquid cored—will find this ‘‘ Bob” much to his liking. If 
you hit it hard it will go far, and it is a good steady ball in a wind and for 
the approaching and putting. It goes with a great sounding ‘‘ Crack!” oft 
the club, much Icuder than the ‘‘Click” ball. In this respect, as in others, 
it is at the very opposite end of the gamut from the ‘‘ Ace” and its congeners. 
It seems to keep its shape and paint very well, and does not show a frown on 
its face however you misuse it. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AS AUTHOK. 
N C. B. Fry’s Magazine for December James Braid, the open 
champion, begins a_ series of illustrated articles on 
«« Advanced Golf.” The Royal and Ancient game, indeed, 
shows by the growing attention that is paid to it, by the 
careful analysis that our leading professionals in their character 
of authors and popular teachers apply to detailed branches 
of the pastime, how widespread the popular interest is in 
ail that concerns its history and playing methods. An illus 
tration of this fact is afforded in this varied and interesting 
number of C. B. Fry’s Magazine, for in addition to Braid’s article 
there is a useful practical exposition from the pen of Miss May 
Hezlet, illustrated by photographs, of how lady golfers should 
wear their golfing skirt and the best model upon which it should be 

designed. ; 

Braid has chosen for the first article of the series ‘the 
selection and effect of wooden clubs.” His object is to give 
some useful practical hints to golfers who have served their 
apprenticeship in learning to play the game fairly well at least, 
and he makes that point clear by adding “I offer no elementary 
instruction.” But it may be doubted whether the open 
champion, in what he has written so far, has justified the selec- 
tion of his title. Is there really such a department of the game 
as ‘‘advanced golf”? Do not 993 per cent. of playing golfers 
find throughout the majority of years that they play that to 
learn the rudiments of the game is about as great a task 
as they can accomplish? In a very restricted sense there is 
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undoubtedly a scientific aspect of the game which may be dubbed 
“advanced.” Illustrations of this highest form of the golfing 
art are to be seen in the unfailing dexterity with which a player 
can either loft a stymie or screw round the opposing ball from 
-lternate sides, either with the toe or the heel of the club. A 
further illustration is to be found in the combined strength and 
kill shown by Braid himself, as well as by Vardon, Taylor, Park, 
Mr. Hilton and other leading professional and amateur players, 
in playing a bunkered ball hard to the left with a high loft and 
trong undercut, and in seeing the ball describe a semi-circular 
irve to the right and landing near the hole. ‘ Advanced golf” 
also shown in the art which has been acquired particularly by 
‘Ir. Hilton, Mr. Low and Vardon in pulling or slicing a ball at 
ill off the tee either to take advantage of a cross wind, or to sail 
.ound a high obstructing hazard straight between the player and 
ne hole. Those are points in the advanced science of the golfer 
hich differentiate his art from the ordinary elementary routine 
f the average player as much as elementary arithmetic is 
eparated by a wide gap from the computations of the higher 
alculus. But at present Braid is still among the elements, 
nd out of these it is more than likely that he will raise 
ce golfing superstructure which shall justify the choice of 
is title. 

Up to the present the number of professionals who have 
ritten books on golf is five—Fernie, Park, Taylor, Vardon and 
‘raid. Each of them has held the championship, and all of 
vem have earned a wide renown both as players and teachers. 
Vhen they write books, therefore, the golf public know that out 

the fulness of their knowledge and experience they pour a 
‘enitude of wise hints learned by themselves through the hard 
rudgery of constant play on the links. Indeed, they give us 

ew views of the game; they teach us how to play so as to avoid 

orrow, if not anger; “they soothe the grieved, the stubborn 
‘hey chastise; focls they admonish, and confirm the wise.” It 
is instructive to note, if the comparison is made of their dicta, 
how generally all the professionals who have become authors 
agree in enforcing a few essential elementary principles. Braid 
in this article preaches the never-to-be-forgotten doctrine that 
the first care of the golfer must be to make a wise choice of 
wooden clubs to suit his physique and his style of swing. The 
weight of the head, the length of the shaft, its suppleness or 
stiffuess, are all regulated by those natural features in the 
player himself; and though Braid is big and powerfully built, 
he tells us that he prefers the happy medium in length and 
weight. Park, too, enforces the same doctrine, and both pro- 
fessionals lay great stress on the higher importance of a really 
good shaft as compared with the choice of a head. The author- 
professionals all agree about a good shaft, and its method of 
selection in grain, weight and “steely” spring, and, in contrast 
with the old type of clubmaker, they all recommend a good depth 
of face on the driver, with a little bit of spring in the shaft. All 
of them favour a thin grip to a thickly-packed one, though 
observation at the tee seems to show that as the golfing 
ranks are more and more recruited by ex-cricketers the thick grip 
is more in use than is popularly supposed. Braid gives the 
depth of his driver face as being 1 5-16in. and the length of the 
driving surface 23in. . For length of shaft Braid seenis to prefer 
43in., Park 4qin. or 45in., and Vardon 42in. The moral of all 
the professional advice given is “learn the game with the clubs 
that you intend to play with hereafter,” choose them well and 
carefully, and play only with clubs that you have confidence in 
and feel that they suit you. 

There is one small point of detail wherein all the author- 
professionals do not see eye to eye. It is in the advantage of the 
socket club over the older form of club head whipped at the neck. 
braid thinks that there is no ‘real difference between them,” 
though he Irankly admits that there is iess tendency to slice with 
the “scared” club than with the socket head. Vardon, on the 
other hand, contends (and the majority of golfers will agree with 
him) that the socket club is a‘‘ deader” club in point of spring 
than the spliced head. ‘The scared, or old-fashioned drivers,” 
he writes, ‘‘ have far more spring in them than the new ones, and 
it is my experience that I can constantly get a truer and better 
ball with them.” ‘This view agrees with experience in the use of 
the two clubs. The socket club has ail the spring near the head 
instead of being nearly midway up the shaft, and there is a good 
deal moie of what is technically called “torsional”’ strain at the 
neck of the socket club, leading to much slicing and frequent 
topping in the hands of powerful drivers like Braid and Vardon. 
The whipping at the neck and the splice keeps the head rigid 
just at the point of the club where it is most needed for sure and 
consistently steady play, for the undue tapering of the shaft 
in the socket club near the point where it enters the club head 
is proved by experience to shift the spring and the balance into 
the wrong place. Braid is not quite right, moreover, in 
thinking that the craze for the “ fishing-rod”’ driver is essentially 
a modern aberration of the golfer’s fancy. ‘‘ Fishing-rod ” 
drivers are as old asthe feather ball. Hereis an old driver in my 
possession played with for many years by old Douglas McEwan, 
the famous Musselburgh clubmaker. When, as a boy, 1 
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battered a ball round old Bruntsfield, and took it back to him 
with the complaint that it was soft, he looked kindly at me and 
said that I must have been playing with ‘a battle-axe.” His 
driver was 45in. in the shaft, the striking surface of the head is 
5in., and the depth of the face barely rin. Another old club of 
mine is one belonging to John Gourlay, the feather-ball maker, 
and its shaft is 443in., 5in. from toe to heel of the head, and rin. 
in the depth of the face; and the driver of Willie Park, jun., 
with which he won the championship at Prestwick in 1887, is 
4341p. in the shaft, has a striking surface of 44in., and a face rtin. 
in depth. It will be seen, therefore, that the old tendency was 
to have very long as well as supple shafts, with very long heads 
and shallow depth in the faces. The modern tendency is to 
curtail the shaft by an inch or two, to stiffen the shaft all over, 
to cut the faces of the head deep, as well as to curtail its length 
by one half. No one can doubt that it is this improvement in 
the form of the modern club, joined to a better ball, that has led 
to a greatly higher standard of modern play, both professional 
and amateur; and one of the most pleasing, as well as most 
encouraging, symptoms of the modern development in golf is 
the careful sifting of facts and theories, based on their experience 
of the game, which all our leading professionals are so anxious 
to bequeath as a valuable heritage to the present, as well as to 
the future, golfer. A. J. RoBerTson. 


SHOOTING. 


NEW BELTS FOR PARTRIDGE-DRIVING. 
CORRESPONDENT has sent us an interesting sugges- 
tion for the planting of belts, or for the formation 
of the ideal hedge, for partridge-driving. Of course, 
we all know what we are disposed at present to regard 
as the ideal—the high fir belt, over which the birds 
come soaring. ‘There is this very reasonable objection, however, 
as pointed out by our correspondent, to the fir belt, that it is apt to 
get thin below, so that birds are rather disposed to slip through 
between the stems and not to come over it at all. Then there is 
that vexed question about the ideal height fora belt. The best 
judges will perhaps say, with some unanimity, that a really high 
thorn fence is a better thing than any belt for killing birds 
over. Birds up in the air, over the high fir trees, give very 
good shots when they come well, and down wind they gene- 
rally will do so; but if it is a matter of driving them over 
the trees against the wind, the case is a little different — 
they are rather apt to swing aside, and, being so high in 
the air, are rather difficult for the flankers to control; and 
also those which do come over the belt are rather apt, 
after the struggle of surmounting it against the wind, to slope 
downwards to the ground again as they come to the guns. For 
these reasons a really good and really high hedge is apt to fulfil 
best the idea of those whose opinions are likely to carry most 
weight. The form of belt as proposed by our correspondent 
can be regulated as to its height almost at will. His idea in the 
first place is to plant birch instead of fir. Thisis not altogether a 
new departure, for there is a good deal of birch with the fir in the 
belts at Euston and some other places in the Eastern Counties. 
The width of the birch belt as proposed would be some 15yds., 
and the idea would be to let it all grow up till it had reached a 
height of some roft. or so, by which time it would be a good hedge 
for driving over. He then proposes that the half of the belt or 
hedge should be cut down longitudinally, that is to say, that if 
the belt ran north and south, he would cut down all the eastern 
or all the western half of it, leaving the side which appeared more 
vigorous to grow up higher, to such height, probably not exceed- 
ing 2o0ft., as seemed most suitable, in its position, for driving 
over. The effect of this cutting down would be that the half of 
the belt which was left would still provide a good driving belt, 
and the half which was cut down would immediately begin to 
spring up again from its roots, would very shortly be growing 
with more shoots than before, and so would provide against any 
thinning of the belt below. Then, when this first cut half had 
grown up to such a height as to be useful for driving over, he 
would propose to cut down the other half in the same manner, 
and leave that to spring up again from its roots. In this way, 
by keeping the alternate halves of the belt cut, there would be a 
constant maintenance of shelter both of adequate height and of 
adequate density to prevent the birds from drifting through 
the naked stems of the firs, as they are now apt to do. It 
would have the further advantage of providing excellent nesting- 
places for the birds, and perhaps covert for ground game to 
breed in. 

Of course, the first comment that is likely to be made is that 
the birch is not evergreen, and therefore might not provide 
sufficiently good shelter to hide the guns late in the season after 
the fall of the leaf; but in an ordinary season the birches would 
not lose their leaf before November, and in any case, with a belt 
of the proposed width, there would be a great closeness of 
branches, which would give hide enough, especially after first 
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cutting, when it would begin to grow thicker ; and it is always to 
be remembered that birches, like other trees kept constantly cut 
in this way, are inclined to keep their leaves a good deal later 
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WAITING THEIR TURN. 


than the trees of the same kind which are left unchecked in their 
growth; and it is the habit of the birch to grow with close, small 
branches, so that it gives good shelter even when all the leaves 
are off. It would perhaps be difficult to pass any definite opinion 
on the scheme until it has been practically tested, but there is no 
doubt that it would have certain distinct advantages over the 
firs, especially in the density of its lowlier growth and in the fine 
nesting-places that it would give the birds. Any disadvantages that 
it may have do not appear on a first consideration of its probable 
effect, and we believe that it might be very well worth while to 
give it a trial. By way of a fartial trial the birch might be 
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introduced to take the place of gaps in existing fir belts, and also 
the system of cutting down alternate longitudinal halves of the 
belt every few years might be tried with other kinds of tree 
beside the birch. There is no reason 
why it should be restricted to that tree, 
although the birch’s habit of throwing 
out many shoots after being cut down 
seems to make it perhaps the most 
suitable for the purpose. 


CONTINENTAL WOOL-PIGEONS, 
CONTINENTAL wood-pigeons are here in 
very large numbers, feeding on the acorrs 
There was a very consideiable immigration a 
good deal earlier in the autumn, when the bee -h 
mast was ripe, but the visits of the birds at 
that time seem to have been rather partial aid 
local, for there were parts of the country in 
which they did not appear in any large numb: r, 
Now, however, according to all accounts of 
them, they are here ubiquitously and in grat 
crowds, It does not seem to be at all uncomm pn 
for the birds to gipsy across in this way foi a 
while, then to go back home, and again o 
return for a later visit. The flight across 1 
Channel is a mere nothing to them. We heve 
even heard it asserted, with great confidence, 
in respect of wood-pigeons which came to fe -d 
on the east coast of Norfolk and as far up as 
Lincolnshire, that the birds came over from t \e 
Continent every morning to feed, and back acrcss 
the North Sea again to roost every evenir :. 
No doubt it is one of those facts, or fictions, 
about which either proof or disproof is difficu t, 
but some of the people who live on these 
coasts and ought to know something about 1, 
seem to say, with no unceitainty whatever, that this is the frequent halit 
of the pigeons. 
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LEAF ON THE TREE. 

The storm of the night of November 15th, which appears to have 
raged over all the Southern part of England, coming from the south-west, 
and the rough weather of the following days, have been of much service in 
taking off the leaves for the covert-shooting. Still, it is wonderful how 
tenaciously they are clinging, especially on the oaks, some of which, at the 
very moment of writing, are as green as in summer. Beeches, chestnuts and 
ashes are fairly stripped ; but where oak, as is the case in so many places, is 
the chief tree of the coverts, the artful pheasant will be able to put a very 
efficient screen between itself and the gun for many a day yet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AIM OF HACKNEY - BREEDING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” | 
¢1r,—On reading the ‘* Racing Notes” in your issue of the 17th inst., I 
cannot imagine where ‘* Trenton ” derived his information as to my opinion 
of hackneys. In any discussion I have ever had, I have always ridiculed the 
idea of the hackney being a riding horse, and have ever maintained that he 


’ 


is essentially a horse for harness purposes. At the same time, it has been 
repeatedly proved in France and Germany that, mated with heavy mares, he 
produces useful animals for artillery. I appreciate ‘‘ Trenton’s” further 


remarks on my pamphlet ‘* Horses for the Army,” and only deplore that we 
are now in the unfortunate position of not breeding enough horses to supply 
the Army in time of peace, and in any emergency should be compelled, as in 
the late war, to buy them abroad. ~ Colonel De Burgh informed me that the 
‘* peace establishment ” of horses for the Army, exclusive of India, is 29,713, 
of which some 14 or I5 per cent. are annually ‘‘cast” in time of peace. It 
will, therefore, be seen that some 4,000 horses are required for the Army 
every year. I attended recently the Conference on Horse-breeding, called by 
Lord Carrington, but regret to say that, from what passed, I do not think 
there is the slightest prospect of the Government being able to afford funds 
to carry out any scheme at all for meeting the horse requirements of the 
times. I trust you will excuse my troubling you, but I could not allow 
**Trenton’s” misconception of my views on hackneys to pass without 
comment.—WALTER GILBEY. 


GREEN PEAS IN NOVEMBER 
[To THE EpiroR oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear we are still eating fresh green 
peas, as soft and juicy as if grown in summer. They are grown close here at 
Keston. At Hayes there are two che-tnut trees, one has no leaves, but is out 
in blossom ; the other has no blossom, but young green leaves. —A. TORRENS. 


LAND AGENCY AS A CAREER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” J 
Sir,—Tie interesting article on land agency as a profe sion, in a recent 
issue of COUNTRY LIFE, speaks all too truly of the difficulty experienced Ly 
the student of an agricultural college in cbtaining an appointment on a 
landed estate. My own experience may be of interest, and perhaps serve as 
a warning to some who intend adopting land agency as a profession. I, after 
a public school education, spent some four years at one of our largest agricul- 
tural colleges, and in addition had a fair amount of practical experience. I 
left co'lege with the national diploma in the science and practice of 


agriculture, and the land agent’s diploma of the Surveyor’s Institution, as a 
professional associate. Six months have now passed without my securing a 
berth, and I see very little prospect of ever doing so. Fortunately the 
successful student can usually obtain a position in the Colonies ; and nearly 
all my fellow students, who had hoped to become land agents, have had to 
accept such positions as a matter of necessity. —COLLKGE. 


ENGLISH BUTTER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrY LIFE.” } 

S1z,—When reading the very correct and appropriate remark by Mr. Lloyd 
in your last issue to the effect that the faults of bad butter-making are often 
partly concealed by the addition of a little salt, I thought of certain words 
that George Eliot puts into the mouth of Mrs. Poyser, that invaluable farmer's 
wife, and mistress of one of the cleanest dairies in the :ealms of imagination 
She said, ‘* Mr. Bede, will you take some vinegar with your lettuce ? Ay, you're 
in the right on’t. It spoils the flavour o’ the chine to my thinking. It’s pow: 
eating where the flavour o’ the meat lies i? the cruets. There’s folks as make 
bad butter and trusten to the salt to hide it.” Her remark seems ver: 
appropriate to the present occasion.—W. I, 





[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFk&.”] 

S1rR,—Your butter analyst does not seem to think very much of uniformity, 
but I can assure you that for hotel use uniformity of flavour and appearance 
is a valuable quality. If anything given to a guest d ffers in flavour an 
appearance from that to which he is accustomed, he always thinks that an inferior 
article is being substituted, and cries out at once. In any case, he alway 
resents the difference; and however well English butters may analyse, th 
certainly differ very greatly, both in appearance and flavour, at  variot 
seasons of the vear; this, at least, is my experience of them. I read th 
ar.icle in Country Li¥Fg, and it is certainly most interesting I do no 
however, think that many people would attach any great importance as t 
how a butter tastes after three days, certainly not after seven or eight, as 
imagine that butter is usually delivered every day or every other day.—HOveE 
MANAGER. 

[We are quite aware that the ordinary consumer of butter demand 
uniformity, but it does not follow that he is right. As a matter of fact, 
good English dairy will turn out butter so nearly uniform that the variatio 
due to change of season, and the consequent change of food, is too slight t 
attract attention. The uniformity of foreign and colonial butter is gaine 
only by a deterioration in quality, as to obtain it the choicest samples ai 
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mixed with those not quite so good. The keeping characteristic of the best 
English butter was pointed out merely as a proof of its good qualities. That 
which did not keep well must have contained the germs of disease at the 
beginning. —ED. ] 





THE BREAD QUESTION. 
[To THE Epiror oF *‘CountTRY LIFE,’’] 
1R,—I have been much interested in the correspondence in your 
urnal lately on the subject of the baking of bread. For myself, I had 
-continued the use of bread in my diet for years, for no other reason than 
at I found at some time or other it had become distasteful. About 
,o and a-half years ago, however, my doctor advised its resumption, and I 
sen realised that it was no longer the bread which we used to find almost 
verywhere when I was young. I set a number of enquiries on foot among 
y friends and neighbours, who, for the most part, were perfectly ignorant 
{ the subject. And I tried to in'erest several of tie local bakers, but with 
»success, I then wrote to some of the large London bakeries, but the 
aly information these gave me was that the flour was now rolled through 
‘eel rollers, and its most nourishing qualities removed by that process, and 
vat the deterioration in the bread was due to that. One of them told me 
iat ** Vienna” bread would be the nearest to my wants. Now, I recollect 
ating, in Vienna, I believe twenty varieties of its ‘‘ bread” many years ago, 
ut not one cf them was bread; all were cake, and some of them, if ynot 
ten as soon as out of the oven, became like l:ad. A propos of the nourish- 
ng qualities of English brea‘, I recollect walkins, when I was young, from 
e South Coast through the Midlands into De:byshire, and that a friend of 
ine, who knew the route, advised me to time myself so as to pass in mid- 
lay through certain towns where excellent bread, cheese and butter, with 
»me-brewed beer, were to be had; and I may say that it well repaid me, 
id that I got far more nourishment out of that simple diet in those days 
than is to ke got now out of a 7s. 6d. lunch at one of the best-known 
London hotels, where I had one with a friend about three years ago, and 
s soon as I came out from it went roun | the corner to a shop for half-a-dozen 
ysters to keep me going until my dinner hour of eight o’clock. Your 
orrespondent ‘*T, §.” has been so courteous as to send me the recipe 
x making the bread of which he speaks in his communication to you, and 
I find, on talking to my housekeeper, that it is exactly the same as the one 
he uses for the home-made bread she has baked for me for twenty years, 
nd which my friends relish and like, but which is not the same as I 
remember forty years ago. Is it not possible, now the subject has been 
opened, for any of your readers to supply us with the exact recipe and 
method of baking in use at that cate? ‘There must be people alive who 
could supply this information. I wonder if the brick oven made the bread 
rise better, and lighter? I enclose the recipe sent me by ‘‘T. S.,” with 
his sanction: Farmhouse Bread: The flour must be ‘‘stone ground,” 
not roller milled, Recipe: One quart of warm water, ¢ pint of brewers’ 
yeast, Ilb. of flour. Thoroughly mix; set in a warm place to ferment in 
some vessel, When it has risen and dropped add foz. of salt. Then 
mix into a fine dough, with about 3lb. more flour; replace in pan in a 
warm place to lie about two hours, during which time it must be turned out 
and kneaded up once. It will then be ready to make into ‘‘convenient 
sizes and shapes.” Allow about 20min. to. prove, then bake for 45min. 
But the most essential thing is the flour.—VINCENT J. ROBINSON, 





{To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I was much impressed with a letter of ‘‘J. A. H. B.” which appeared 
in your paper on the roth inst., in which he says that the educated people like 
the finest ground flour, and get the finest starch with this. I am quite certain 
he is right, but at least the bread they eat is well baked; but the ordinary 
bread—z,e. baker’s—is not. Foryears past I have not tasted bread with anything 
like grain init. Travelling much in the provinces, and staying in small country 
ho.els and villages, I find the bread is underdone, spongy pulp baked in tins, and 
has a faint appearance of crust which is always soft, as water is cheaper than 
flour, I can quite understand it is almost impossible to bake it crisp with so 
much moisture, and as long as people, especially country people, receive it 
rom the baker without demur, so long will the baker supply it, each thinking 
the other right, What is the consequence? A dog by instinct gnaws a bone 
to strengthen his growing teeth; a growing child, especially, should eat a 
well-baked crust, nutritious, and crisp also, to give some opportunity for using 
teeth that Nature has provided for his coming growth. Soft food means early 
decay of the teeth. Jn our travels in the country, among the agricultural 
people particularly, how seldom do we see girls and boys with sound teeth. 
Many people put it down to the constitution; they are, doubtless, correct, but 
in early life this constitution is brought about by malnutrition, caused by a 
mistaken notion of indigestble food. Not being an expert in bread- 
making it is not in my power to suggest a remedy; but surely it is a most 
important matter, and doctors in particular should take the matter up, and if 
they do nothing else they could advise the ignorant of the excessive mistake 
committed in eating every day food called the staff of life, but which is in 
reality the cause of dyspepsia. —C. 





A SPECTRAL UNIVERSE. 
{To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—In the interesting article in your issue of November 3rd on “fA 
Spectral Universe,” by Mr. Norman Lattey, I was much struck by the 
remarkable picture of the great nebulain Andromeda. He does not tell us 
whose work it is, ‘‘ this latest triumph of astronomical photography,” but if 
you will compare it with pictures of the same nebula reproduced in 
Knowledge on February 1st and August Ist, 1889, and with the two 
photographs in ‘‘ Stars, Star-clusters, and Nebule” (Vol. L., page 31, 
Vol. IL., page 63), by the late Dr. Isaac Roberts, F.R.S., etc., you will 
observe the striking likeness which Mr. Lattey’s illustration bears to Dr. Isaac 
Roberts’s four pictures—upside down! Dr. Isaac Roberts's photograph, 
revealing for the first time the true character of the great nebula, as depicting 
a solar system in process of evolution, was taken on October roth, 1887, and 
was followed by many others—November 15th, 1887, October 1st, 1888, 
October 2nd, 1888, December 29th, 1888—all confirming its accuracy. 
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Sir Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Sir Robert Ball, F.R S., and the late Mr. Cowper 
Ranyard all wrote about Dr. Isaac Roberts’s marvellous photographs when 
first they appeared, making such a stir in the astronomical world just nineteen 
years ago, and they have since been frequently reproduced on the screen at 
the lectures of eminent astronomers, and so are well known. It would 
interest me much to know whose photograph Mr. Norman Lattey has now 
reproduced as ‘‘ the latest astronomical triumph.”—D, P. OWEN. 

| We forwarded the above letter to Mr. Lattey, and in reply he writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Your correspondent has evidently misinterpreted the sense in which 
I employed the expression ‘latest triumph of astronomical photography.’ 
I was referring to the wonderful wealth of detail and sharpness of definition, 
and in this respect it is certainly superior to any hitherto obtained of the 
Andromeda Nebula, Those taken by the late Dr. Isaac Roberts, fine as 
they are, were obtained by means of a smaller instrument and under less 
favourable atmospheric conditions. That the photograph I sent you should 
bear a striking likeness is, perhaps, not very surprising, since they both repre- 
sent the same object. Moreover, instead of being ‘upside down,’ it is really 
in its natural position, as is most suitable in a popular journal In scientific 
publications it is, of course, usual to show them inverted as seen through an 
astronomical telescope.” —ED. ] 


BLACK FALLOW DEER. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘CouNTRY L'Fr ”] 

Sir,—In the article on ‘‘ Deer-hunting in Lance shire,” which appeared in 
your issue of November 3rd, it is stated that the black fallow deer is a distinct 
variety of C. dama, and that the young are urspotted; also that the black 
and dun forms do not inter-breed. Surely these statements require some 
qualification? In many, if not most, parks in which fallow deer are kept, 
black examples are far from uncommon, but, except in colour, they differ in 
no way irom their dun relations, and as often as not a black doe will throw 
a dun fawn, or, vice versa, a dun doe a black one. All stages of intermediate 
colour also occur, and it is not unusual to see a ‘‘ black” fawn exhibiting 
traces of spotting, while occasionally a dun one may be seen without them. 
That the two forms freely inter-cross is well known to those who attend to 
them. In what manner black bucks are supposed to be suverior to dun ones, 
for hunting purposes, I do not know, unless it be that their colour may 
render them more conspicuous.—L. G. 

[Our remarks on the matter of the ‘‘ black ” race of Cervus dama—about 
the existence of which there can be no question—were confined to the herd in 
Epping Forest, which, so far as is known, has never included spotted 
individuals, either introduced from without or produced fiom within. This 
herd is furthermore peculiar in that the palmation of the horns is very slight 
—a feature possibly due to inbreeding. As to the correctness of the general 
belief that the young are never atany time spotted we cannot say anything 
from personal observation. It is a remarkable fact, if true. We did not say 
that this dark race would not inter-breed with the spotted parent type, but 
that so far as is known they have not done so, The samples of inter-breeding 
between spotted and dark forms quoted by ‘* L. G.” are beside the point. 
These dark or ‘ black” forms are produced sporadically by spotted parents, and 
bear the same relation to the pure race of C. dama that black sheep in a 
white flock bear to the black race of sheep of the Faroes. Whether the pure- 
bred dark race of C. dama would inter-breed and produce fertile offspring 
when crossed with the spotted parent type remains to be provei by experi- 
ment. Where herds of the two types have been free to roam over the same 
area it is said they never intermingle, and never therefore inter-breed. But 
more evidence on this point would be valuable.—Eb. } 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOTTLE. 

(To 1HE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I notice in the Country LIFE article on old bottles it is stated that 
the seals are those of the makers. I do not think any seals were formed by 
the makers, but have always consicered that the seals represented the owner,’ 
names or initials. On mine are those of Sir Bourchier Wrey, John Jarman of 
Exford, a county landowner there, and among others are those of my own grand- 
father, who had them made for bottling his port from the pipes he purchased it in. 
Surely ‘‘G.R.” on one of those you gave stands for ‘*Georgius Rex.”— 
A. L. Forp, 





MUSHROOM CULTURE IN_ INDIA. 

[To 1HE Eprror oF ‘‘CouNntrRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly let me know how to 
prepare mushroom beds. Sometime ago I read an article in an English 
paper regarding mushroom cultivation in England, and that it could be 
carried on all the year round out of doors in specially prepared beds, but I 
cannot recollect the paper, and I do not think details were given. The 
climate here somewhat resembles that of England, except that we have more 
sunshine and greater dryness, but I see no reason why mushrcoms should not 
do well.—A. P. S. (Major), Quetta. 

[Collect a quantity (say, a cartload to start with) of fresh horse droppings, 
from horses fed on corn if possible, m‘xing with it one-third of short ‘‘strawy” 
litter that is usually collected with the manure. Mix the two together and 
throw into a heap. Allow the heap to remain for nine days until the 
material becomes hot, then open out for two hours to let the rank fumes 
escape. Put up in the same way for the same length of time and open again 
for two more hours. Heap up again as soon as the materials cool. At the 
end of seven days it will be in a condition for making into a bed. The bed 
should be formed ridge shape, 23{t. wide at the base and the same in height. 
The length and number of the beds will, of course, depend upon the quantity 
of manure you may have at command and the quantity of mushrooms you 
wish to grow. In making the beds the manwre must be pressed hard by 
treading and ridged. Two days after the bed or beds should be in condition 
to receive the spawn. The way to insert this is as follows: The spawn is 
sold in what are termed ‘‘ bricks.” Break these ‘‘ bricks” in the hand in six 
p eces, which must be inserted 6in. apart all over the surface of the Seds, first 
miking a hole with a small fork or the hand to receive them, deep enough 
for the top of the piece of spawn to be buried fin. below the surface of the bed. 
Press the spawn hard in and make it secure in the hole by covering with jin. 
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of the same manure as constitutes the bed. The place selected for the beds 
should be shady, cool and sheltered from rough and drying winds. Cover 
over the beds to the depth of gin. with dry and strawy litter or similar 
material to prevent evaporation and to keep the surface dark. Water should 
be given for the first time a month after the bed has been formed, and 
then about once a fortnight, according to the weather, whether damp or dry. 
The beds should never be kept too wet. If all goes well, mushrooms may be 
expected in from six weeks to two months from the time the spawn has 
been planted, and a supply afforded twice a week for about three months. 
The temperature of the bed should not exceed 65deg. Fahr., and the cooler the 
spawn can be kept before it is used the better, say, from 45deg. to 55deg. 
We would advise you to begin on a small scale until you have proved the 
success or otherwise of the venture.—ED. ] 
MILFORD COMMON, SURREY. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘*‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I read with deep interest the article ‘‘ Common or Cemetery?” in 
last week’s CouNntrRY LIFE. As you are doubtless aware, a very 
large tract of common, including Gibbet Hill 
and the far - famed Punch Bowl at Hind- 
head, which lately belonged to the deceased 
Whittaker Wright, has been purchased by 
public subscription and vested in the National 
Trust. Another large tract of common between 
the roads leading from Godalming to Hind- 
head and Godalming to Haslemere has been 
secured by a private individual with the object 
of its preservation. This I have coloured 
brown on the ordnance map which I send here- 
with. We are now all much distressed by the 
fact that the Milford Parish Council has applied 
to the Board of Agriculture for its sanction to 
allow three acres of the common adjoining, and 
coloured red upon the same map, to be used asa 
burial-ground. The history of the case is as 
follows: The vicar and churchwardens of Mil- 
ford, finding that their churchyard (coloured 
blue on plan) needed enlargement, obtained 
option for purchase of five acres adjoining. 
But they were met by the education authorities 
objec'ing on the ground of its being too near the 
schools (coloured brown on map). They referred 
the matter to the Parish Council, who decided 
to accept an offer to purchase from the lord 
ot the manor three acres of common land 
(coloured red on map) at £5 an acre. The 
Burial Act allows this, provided the Board of 
Agriculture gives its sanction. The Parish 
Council, when expostulated with by the Godal- 
ming Commonsand Footpaths Society, expressed 
their regret, but said it was the only course 
open to them. It seems obvious to the objec- 
tors that there is much land suitable for the 
purpose which they might acquire ; but if there 
is not, it is equally obvious that they coula 
purchase the five acres offered near the churchyard and exchange it with 
the allotment grounds (marked pink on map), thus avoiding encroaching on the 
common, and as this piece of land is situated it would not disfigure the common 
to nearly the same extent if used as a burial-ground as the piece coloured red 
would. A me norial is being largely signed in the neighbourhood, and so far 
I have not heard of anyone refusing to sign it except theinhabitants of Milford. 
A ieason for attaching so much importance to not allowing this piece of 
land to be enclosed is that, coming from Milford along the Haslemere Road, 
there is nothing to remind you of man’s troubles, but only pure, unsophisti- 
cated country to be seen, and most beautiful country it is. A graveyard 
detted over with white marble crosses and the like, and, I suppose, the 
inevitab’e cemetery chapel, will be a glaring eyesore from nearly every point, 
The crowning glory of Surrey is its common land, and if Milford is allowed 
to enclose common 
land for burial 
purposes, why may 
not every other village 
adjoining a common 
be encouraged 
to do likewise? and 
then what will have 
become of our com- 
mons? I would that 
you could see this 
beautiful country, and 
that my pen were 
adequate to describe 
it, but, nevertheless, 
I pray that you will, 
if possible, give an 
articie on the subject, 
and illustrate it with 
views of the beautiful 
country which is to be 
spoilt. — THACKERAY 
TURNER. 

[Space does not 
allow us to publish 
the map that accom- 
panies Mr. Turner’s 
ietter.—ED. ] 
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THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I should be inclined to question whether the horses of Morocco or 
Algeria are rightly called Arabs. The men who ride them are of Arab descent, 
but the horses are of a very mixed race. They have.much Arab blood, but a 
good deal of that comes in a diluted form from Syria, and there is a great dea] 
of European blood in the horses of Tangier and of Algeria, The fact that there 
are in Northern Africa a number of black horses (a colour rarely seen in the purest 
strains of Arab horses, those of the Central Arabian plateau), seems to point to a 
cross. Indeed, there is, I believe, a tradition that the black horses of to-day deriy 
their colour from an English stallion presented to the Sultan in the eighteent 
century. The Central Arabian horses with which I am best acquainted are note 
for their docility, and the desert tribes of Arabia ride their mares without bits a: 
all, and often without stirrups. The Arab that reaches India is, moreover, b 
no means a bad cavalry charger if too much weight is not put on its back 
The Poonah Horse, the 1st Bombay Lancers and the 3rd Cavalry of th 
Hyderabad Contingent, all regiments of distinguished service, were in m 
time largely mounted on Arabs. But the Arab is a light-weight horse, and a: 
Eastern trooper with all accoutrements averag: 
only a little more than half the weight of 
European soldier. In the case of these regiment 
several of the English officers frequently. rid 
stud-bred English or Australian horses, not bein 
able to find Arabs to carry them. On the othe 
hand, properly weighted the Arab is the best an 
hardiest of horses on a campaign. Note th 
exploits of Sir Evelyn Wood’s Pig, Lord Roberts’ 
Volonel, or the story of the Bengal Yeomanr 
Cavalry in the Mutiny. There was also at th: 
time of the Mutiny a regiment of regular Beng: 
Cavalry mounted on grey Arabs, which did cor 
siderable service for the mutineers. Again, 
am doubtful as to the superior efficiency of th 
Arab saddle and bridle. The real fact is tha 
the Arab is not a horseman, and requires th 
peculiar equipment to make him secure. Ther 
are, or were, a great many Arabs in the Hyder: 
bad Contingent, and they were fine horsemen, 
but they all used our bits and bridles. Wher 
the 3rd Cavalry were in Karachi on their way to 
the front, we played them at polo, and they gave 
us a sound beating. I bought several of thei 
ponies when they left, and without excepticn 
they all played on a snaffle bit. I should think 
the failure of the French cavalry to utilise Arabs 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that 
they had chiefly cross-bred Arabs as material, and 
that the men were too heavy for their mounts. — 
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FAR FROM THEIR NATIVE HOME. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—During a recent visit to Bath, I had an 
opportunity of closely examining a living speci 
men of the Australian fawn-breasted kingfisher 
(Dacelo cervina); and through the courtesy of its owners, Messrs. Payne and 
Wallace, I was enabled to take several characteristic photographs of it. 
This handsome bird is, I believe, the only living specimen in Europe. In 
Australia it is only to te found in the North and North-West Territory, and, 
unless captured when quite young, proves a very difficult bird to keep in 
confinement. In build it somewhat resembles its well-known cousin, the 
laughing jackass, but it has very much handsomer plumage, the breast being 
an exquisite fawn colour, from which the bird has gained its popular name, 
and there is a touch of glorious halcyon blue in the wing plumage. The bill 
is large and powerful, well adapted for capturing the lizards, beetles, etc., 
on which these giant kingfishers feed. I was also greatly struck with the 
healthy, happy appearance of the rare kangaroos from the North-West 
Territory of Australia, which Mr. Payne has brought over and safely settled 
on the sheltered sunny 
slope of Lyncombe 
Ilill, where they 
should do well. 
The collection in- 
cludes specimens of 
the Dama _ willabi, 
the curious ‘‘ Nail- 
tail” Macropus, Mac- 
ropus agilis, Macro- 
pus antilopinus and 
Macropus Parri. <A 
handsome male and 
two female M. Parri 
were particularly in- 
terested in my photo- 
graphic _—_ operations, 
following me _ roun 
the enclosure and at 
last posing for their 
portraits. I trust the 
accompanying photo- 
graphs of Dacelo cer- 
vina and Macropus 
Parri may be of interest 
to readers of COUNTRY 
LiFE.—F, MAartin- 

DUNCAN, 
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